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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  term  Phrenology  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  Phren , mind,  and  Logos , discourse.  This  Science 
treats  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  .the  organs 
by  means  of  which  they  are  manifested  ; — the  subject,  there- 
fore, must  necessarily  be  both  interesting  and  important. 
Phrenology  may  certainly  be  opposed  as  a new  doctrine  ; 
but  the  same  objection  might  have  been  urged  against  all 
previous  valuable  discoveries,  of  a scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal nature.  The  true  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  once  new',  though  that  circulation  had  been 
going  on  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
pow'er  and  usefulness  of  steam  was  discovered,  yet  who  will 
despise  its  mighty  agency,  because  newly  made  manifest, 
and  because  our  forefathers  were  strangers  to  its  valuable 
properties  ? The  pursuit  of  every  one  should  be  after 
truth,  whether  it  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  or  modern  cos- 
tume. Phrenology  is  as  ancient  as  the  mind  of  man, 
though  the  knowledge  of  its  true  principles  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  only  of  recent  date. 

“ That  it  has  exploded  and  overturned  all  previous  sys- 
tems of  mental  philosophy,  some  of  which  were  considered 
almost  allied  to  infallibility,  must  also  be  conceded;  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  The  thousands  of  stars  which  impart 
to  us  their  tw  inkling  rays,  each  and  all  become  invisible 
before  the  luminous  beams  of  the  orb  of  day.  Phrenology 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  those  metaphysical  systems  rela- 
ting to  the  human  mind,  which  w-ere  almost  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  authors  themselves,  and  entirely  so  to  nine-tenths 
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of  mankind  at  large.  Phrenology  has  been  the  subject  of 
great  contempt  and  ridicule,  both  among  the  illiterate  and 
the  learned,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  minds  of  first-rate 
order  have  been  vigorously  employed  to  connect  it  with 
every  thing  that  was  foolish,  and  if  possible  to  annihilate 
it  altogether:  the  same  has  beeu  the  portion  of  every  system 
that  was  ever  introduced  to  benefit  man,  and  to  be  a blessing 
to  the  world.  Christianity  is  surely  not  less  amiable  or 
less  true,  because  it  had  to  stand  against  the  confederated 
powers  of  Jewish  learning  and  Grecian  philosophy.  In 
one  thing  we  rejoice,  that  opposition  generally  leads  to 
inquiry  ; and  of  all  disputed  topics,  none  can  possibly  profit 
more  by  it  than  Phrenology.  The  rapidity  of  its  progress 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  a striking  confirmation  of  this 
sentiment.  But,  to  return  ; let  every  thing  be  lost  sight  of 
but  its  truth  or  falsehood  ; happily  for  the  consequences, 
its  evidences  are  not  only  before  your  eyes,  but  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  your  Jinger-emls.  Therefore,  we 
say,  reflect  upon,  behold  and  feel  the  evidences  offered  in 
its  defence.” 

In  whatever  way  we  view  this  science,  its  tendency  is 
excellent.  It  is  eminently  useful  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, by  turning  his  attention  forcibly  to  the  state  of  the 
brain  and  whole  nervous  system,  in  health  and  disease — to 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  lunatics  and  criminals— to 
those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice — to  parents, 
in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  management  of 
their  children,  and,  in  short,  to  every  class  of  society. 
Grievous  errors  in  education,  in  the  treatment  of  malefac- 
tors, and  in  what  are  called  mental  diseases,  are  constantly 
committed,  from  ignorance  of  the  light  thrown  by  Phreno- 
logy upon  those  important  subjects.  A science  which  is 
able  to  accomplish  all  this  cannot  be  a trivial  one  ; and 
time,  the  great  arbitrer,  will  yet  render  it  ample  justice, 
when  every  thing  which  has  been  said  and  written  against 
it  is  utterly  forgotten. 


ITS  ORIGIN. 

Dr.  Gall,  a physician  of  Vienna,  was  the  founder  of  the 
system.  He  was  born  at  Tiefenbrun,  in  Suabia,  March 
9th,  1757,  and  died  at  Paris,  August  22,  1828.  From  an 
early  age  he  was  very  observant,  and  was  struck  with  the 
lac tf  that  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  companions 
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In  play,  and  schoolfellows,  was  distinguished  from  one  ano- 
ther by  some  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Dr.  Gall  found  it  most  difficult 
to  compete,  were  those  who  committed  to  memory.  He 
might  surpass  them  in  original  composition  ; but  they  far 
surpassed  him  in  exercises  of  verbal  memory,  and  therefore 
frequently  gained  those  honours  which  he  had  previously 
won.  He  observed  that  his  schoolfellows,  so  gifted,  pos- 
sessed prominent  eyes.  On  entering  the  University,  he  di- 
rected his  attention,  from  the  first,  to  those  students  whose 
eyes  were  prominent,  and  found  that  they  all  excelled  in 
getting  rapidly  by  heart,  and  giving  correct  recitations, 
although  many  of  them  were  by  no  means  distinguished  by 
general  talent.  But  the  “ox-eyed’'  students,  as  they 
were  called,  always  bore  away  the  palm  whenever  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  was  concerned.  Dr.  Gall  could  not 
believe  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two  circumstances  was 
entirely  accidental.  From  this  period,  therefore,  he  sus- 
pected that  they  stood  in  an  important  relation  to  each 
other.  After  much  reflection,  he  conceived,  that  if  memory 
for  words  was  indicated  by  an  external  sign,  the  same 
might  be  the  case  with  the  other  intellectual  powers  ; and 
thereafter  all  individuals,  distinguished  by  any  remarkable 
faculty,  became  the  objects  of  his  attention.  By  degrees, 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  found  external  characteristics, 
which  indicated  a decided  disposition  for  Painting,  Music, 
and  the  Mechanical  Arts.  About  this  time,  he  remarked 
that  a young  man,  his  acquaintance,  when  rambling  with 
him  in  the  woods,  never  lost  his  way,  which  Gall  himself 
frequently  did.  This  young  man  had  two  very  marked 
prominences  on  his  forehead,  just  above  tbe  root  of  the 
nose,  while  Gall  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  Studying  this 
matter,  he  concluded  that  persons  so  distinguished,  acqui- 
red with  great  ease  a knowledge  of  localities,  and  that  they 
could  find  any  place  where  they  had  been  before,  almost 
intuitively,  however  obscure  and  complicated  the  road  and 
place  might  have  been.*  He  became  acquainted  also  with 
other  individuals  remarkable  for  the  determination  of  their 
character,  and  he  noticed  a particular  part  of  their  heads 
to  be  very  largely  developed,  which  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  looking  to  the  head  for  signs  of  the  Moral  Senti- 
ments. In  making  these  observations,  however,  he  never 


* See  Organ,  Localilj. 
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conceived  for  a moment,  that  the  skull  was  tne  cause  of  the 
different  talents,  as  has  been  erroneously  represented  ; for, 
from  the  first,  he  referred  the  influence,  whatever  it  was, 
to  the  Brain. 

Dr.  Gall,  therefore,  abandoning  every  theory  and  pre- 
conceived opinion,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  observa- 
tion of  nature.  Being  a friend  to  Dr.  Nord,  Physician  to 
a Lunatic  Asylum  in  Vienna,  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  making  observations  on  the  insane.  He  visited  prisons, 
colleges,  and  the  seats  of  justice  ; and  wherever  he  heard 
of  an  individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either 
by  remarkable  endowment  or  deficiency,  he  studied  the  de- 
velopment of  his  head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  im- 
perceptible induction,  he  concluded  that  particular  mental 
powers  are  indicated  by  particular  configurationsof  the  head. 

In  every  instance,  when  an  individual,  whose  head  he 
had  observed  while  alive,  happened  to  die,  he  used  every 
means  to  be  permitted  to  examine  the  brain,  and  frequently 
did  so  ; and  found  as  a general  fact,  that,  on  the  removal  of 
the  skull,  the  brain,  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  presented 
a form  corresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited 
in  life. 

Dr.  Gall  did  not,  as  many  have  imagined,  first  dissect 
the  brain,  and  pretend  by  that  means  to  discover  the  seats 
of  the  mental  powers  ; nor  did  he,  as  others  have  con- 
ceived, first  map  out  the  skull  into  various  compartments, 
and  assign  a faculty  to  each,  according  as  his  imagination 
led  him  to  conceive  the  place  appropriate  to  the  power. 
On  the  contrary,  he  first  observed  a concomitance  betwixt 
particular  talents  and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of 
the  head  ; he  next  ascertained,  by  the  removal  of  the  skull, 
that  the  figure  and  size  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  these 
external  forms  ; and  it  was  only  after  these  facts  were  de- 
termined, that  the  brain  was  minutely  dissected,  and  light 
thrown  upon  its  structure.  At  Vienna,  in  1790,  he  for  the 
first  time  delivered  lectures  on  his  system. 

In  1800,  Dr.  J.  G.  Spurzheim  (born  at  Longuich,  near 
Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  31st  December,  1776)  began  the 
study  of  Phrenology  under  him,  having  in  thatyear  assisted, 
for  the  first  time,  at  one  of  his  lectures.  In  1804,  he  was 
associated  with  him  in  his  labours  ; and  after  that  period, 
he  added  many  valuable  discoveries  to  those  of  Dr.  Gall 
in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  formed 
the  truths  brought  to  light  by  their  joint  observations  into 
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a beautiful  and  interesting  system  of  mental  philosophy. 
In  Britain  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  his  personal  exertions 
and  printed  works  for  a knowledge  ot  the  science.  Dr, 
Spurzheim  died  at  Boston,  United  States,  November  10th, 
1832. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Phrenology  teaches  that  the  material  organ  of  the  mind 
is  the  brain.  The  mind  requires  a material  apparatus  to 
work  with  ; the  brain  is  this  apparatus.  The  brain  itself, 
however,  is  not  alleged  by  phrenologists  to  be  the  mind, 
any  more  than  a musical  instrument  is  music,  tongue  taste, 
the  eye  sight,  or  the  ears  hearing  ; but  as  we  see  through 
the  eye,  and  hear  by  the  ear,  &c.,  so  the  mind  operates 
through  and  by  the  brain.  Hence  mental  manifestation 
has  never  been  known  except  in  connection  with  brain. 
And  hence,  also,  where  there  is  small  brain,  there  is  small 
mental  power ; and  w here  there  is  large  brain,  there  is 
great  mental  power.  For  illustration,  contrast* the  bust  of 
Bacon  and  those  of  idiots. 

There  is  the  most  indubitable  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
brain  is  not  a single  organ,  but  really  a congeries  of  or- 
gans, so  intimately  blended,  howrever,  as  to  appear  one. 
Each  of  these  is  the  seat  of  a particular  mental  faculty  ; so 
that,  as  the  whole  mind  acts  through  the  medium  of  the 
whole  brain,  so  does  each  faculty  of  the  mind  act  through 
the  medium  of  a certain  portion  of  the  brain.  Thus,  there 
is  a part  appropriated  to  the  faculty  of  Tune,  another  to 
that  of  imitation,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series.  The 
brain,  in  short,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  “ is  not  a simple 
unit,  but  a collection  of  many  peculiar  instruments.”  The 
evinences  in  support  of  a plurality  of  organs  are  numerous. 
Observe  the  following  : — 

First.  The  mental  powers  are  not  equally  developed  at 
the  same  time,  but  appear  in  succession,  as  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain  to  which  they  belong  become  succes- 
sively developed. 

Second.  Genius  is  generally  partial.  For  example,  a 
person  may  possess  a strong  genius  for  poetry  or  music,  and 
be  totally  destitute  of  any  for  metaphysics  or  mathematics. 

Third.  In  dreaming,  some  of  the  faculties  are  awake, 
while  others  are  asleep : nowr,  if  they  were  all  manifested 
through  one  and  the  same  organ,  it  would  be  absolutely 
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impossible  for  them  to  appear  in  such  opposite  states  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Fourth.  Idiocy  and  insanity  are  generally  partial ; in 
partial  insanity,  there  is  a great  deficiency  in  the  opera- 
tions of  some  of  the  faculties,  while  the  others  remain 
powerful  and  healthy. 

Fifth.  When  the  brain  is  injured,  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  not  equally  affected,  hut  one  or  more  in  particular, 
manifest  an  evident  disturbance  in  their  functions. 

Sixth.—  The  brain,  during  its  grow  th,  undergoes  various 
changes  of  form,  each  change  cor;  esponding  to  the  perma- 
nent condition  of  the  organ  in  various  orders  of  inferior 
animals. 

This  Science  teaches  that  the  size  of  an  organ  indicates 
its  power  of  manifestation,  conditions  being  equal ; viz. 
Temperament  or  quality  of  the  brain,  exercise  or  cultiva- 
tion. Thus,  activity  and  power  are  distinguishable,  al- 
though the  one  seems  to  neutralize  the  other.  Suppose  we 
select  two  individuals  of  the  same  temperament,  and  both 
in  a healthy  state,  but  the  one  with  a large  and  the  other 
with  a small  brain,  the  superior  mental  power  will  evidently 
be  connected  with  the  larger  brain.  But  let  it  be  observed, 
that  a man  with  a smaller  brain,  and  an  active  temperament, 
may,  by  exercise  and  cultivation,  outrival  a man  with  a 
larger  brain,  if  he  be  the  subject  of  mental  indolence,  and 
a dull  temperament. 

“A  large  brain,  therefore,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  will  be  superior  in  power  to  a smaller  one.  Facts 
place  this  beyond  a doubt.  A large-brained  person  acquires 
a natural  ascendancy  over  another,  whose  cerebral  system 
is  smaller.  A nation  of  small-brained  people  is  easily 
conquered,  and  held  in  subjection;  witness  the  facility  with 
which  the  small-headed  Hindoos  were  subjugated,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  experienced  in  overcoming  the  Caribs, 
whose  brains  are  large  and  active.  The  large  size  of  the 
Scotch  brain  was  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  rendered 
the  permanent  subjugation  of  Scotland  by  the  English  im- 
possible. No  man  acquires  a supremacy  over  masses  of 
his  fellow-men  w ithout  a large  head.  The  head  of  Pericles, 
who  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy  of  Athens,  was  of 
extraordinary  size.  Mirabeau,  w hose  thunders  shook  the 
National  Assembly  of  France;  Panton,  who  rode  like  an 
evil  spirit  on  the  whirlwind  of  the  French  Revolution; 
Franklin,  who  guided,  by  the  calm  power  ol  his  w isdon) 
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and  virtue,  the  legislature  of  America,  had  all  of  them 
heads  of  uncommon  size.  That  of  Mirabeau  is  spoken  of 
as  enormous,  and  he  is  known  to  have  possessed  incredible 
force  of  character,  as  well  as  distinguished  talent.  Without 
great  size  of  head,  Mr.  O’Connel  never  could  have  impressed 
so  forcibly  as  he  did  during  his  life  of  agitation.  There  is 
not  a single  instance  of  any  one  with  a small  or  moderate- 
sized brain  wielding  multitudes  like  the  Irish  “Agitator,” 
or  grappling  triumphantly  with  the  dangers  of  a troubled 
age,  like  the  iron-hearted  Cromwell,  or  raising  himself 
from  a private  station  to  the  most  splendid  throne  in  Europe, 
like  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  To  accomplish  such  feats, 
not  great  intellect  merely  is  demanded,  but  commanding 
force  of  character,  arising  from  unusual  size  of  brain.  Dr. 
Elliotson  presented  to  the  London  Phrenological  Society, 
the  cast  of  the  head  of  a male  idiot,  aged  eighteen  years, 
which  measured  only  sixteen  inches  in  circumference,  and 
seven  inches  and  three  quarters  from  ear  to  ear  over  the 
vertex.  The  cerebrum  weighed  but  one  pound  seven  and 
a half  ounces,  and  the  cerebellum  but  four  ounces  ; in  all 
one  pound  eleven  ounces  and  a half.  Compare  this  with 
the  brain  of  Cuvier,  which  weighed  three  pounds  ten  ounces 
four  drachms  and  a half.  Where  the  circumference  of  the 
adult  head  is  under  seventeen  inches,  mental  imbecility  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.” — Macnish's  Introduction  to 
Phrenology. 

“The  brain  is  a mass  of  soft,  matter,  not  homogeneous, 
but  presenting  different  appearances.  Part  of  it  is  white 
in  colour,  fibrous  or  stricted-in  texture,  arranged  in  lines, 
and  exactly  resembling  the  outer  surface  of  a cockle-shell. 
The  other  matter  is  of  a grey  colour,  and  has  no  fibrous 
appearance  ; this  forms  the  outer  part  of  the  brain.  These 
two  substances  do  not  blend  gradually,  but  are  distinctly 
and  abruptly  separated  fiom  each  other.  There  is  no  fat 
or  adipose  substance  within  the  skull,  although  it  pervades 
every  other  part  of  the  body.  The  brain  consists  of  two 
hemispheres,  separated  by  a strong  membrane,  called  the 
Falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater.  Each  hemisphere  is 
divided  into  three  lobes — the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  the 
posterior.  The  cerebellum  is  distinct  from,  but  connected 
with  the  brain  ; whatever  is  observed  on  the  one  side,  has 
a correspondence  with  the  other  ; and  an  almost  exact  re- 
semblance and  symmetry  ate  preserved  in  all  the  lateral 
divisions  of  t he  brain.  And  so  if  we  take  the  proof  of 
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anatomy,  we  must  admit,  that  as  the  vessels  are  double, 
so  also  is  the  brain  ; and  every  sensation  conveyed  to  the 
brain  is  conveyed  to  the  two  lateral  parts,  and  the  opera- 
tions performed  must  be  done  in  both  lateral  portions  at  the 
same  moment. 

“ The  two  hemispheres,  and  of  course  the  organs  on  each 
side,  are  brought  into  connection,  and  co-operate  by  fibres 
running  transversely.  These  are  called  the  Corpos  Collcs- 
sum , and  the  anterior  and  posterior,  Commissures.  The 
cerebellum  and  brain  are  only  slightly  and  indirectly  con- 
nected.— Combe's  System , p.  74 

ORDER  I.— F E E L I N G S . 

Genus  I.— Propensities. 

The  organs  or  faculties  falling  under  this  specification,  do 
not  form  ideas  ; they  only  produce  a propensity  to  certain 
desires  or  feelings,  which  are  common  to  animals  as  well 
as  man. 

1.  Amativeness 


This  organ  is  situated  at  tne  back  of  the  head,  and  is 
indicated  by  the  thickness  of  the  neck  ; in  the  centre  is  the 
occipital  bone,  between  this  and  the  ear,  on  each  side,  is 
Amativeness.  It  is  very  imperfectly  developed  in  children, 
and  attains  its  full  size  between  the  age  of  18  and  26.  It 
•s  generally  smaller  in  women  than  men,  and  often  decreases 
with  the  advances  of  old  age.  It  is  the  faculty  which  gives 
rise  to  the  sexual  feelings,  and  forms  the  basis  of  attach- 
ment between  the  two  distinctions  of  the  animal  creation. 
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It  has  been  well  observed,  that  it  gives  each  sex  a pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  other,  and  conduces  to 
softness  of  temper  and  kindness  of  manner.  The  abuse  of 
this  organ  tends  to  libidinousness,  and  is  fraught  with  innu- 
merable evils  ; while  a deficiency  of  development  creates 
disregard  of  the  other  sex,  and  greatly  detracts  from  that 
social  excellency  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  very  large  in  the  casts  of 
Mitchell,  Dean,  and  Raphael — in  that  of  Dr.  [lette,  very 
small 


This  organ,  as  might  be  expected,  is  situated  just  aoove 
Amativeness,  in  the  middle  of  the  occiput,  and  when  large, 
gives  a drooping  appearance  to  the  back  of  the  head,  which 
projects  much,  and  hangs  over  the  neck.  When  deficient, 
the  back  of  the  head  presents  a flat  and  level  form.  It  is 
that  propensity  which  induces  a desire  for,  and  an  attach- 
ment to,  offspring,  and  that  gives  peculiar  pleasure  in  caring 
and  providing  for  them.  It  is  generally  largest  in  females, 
on  whom  the  nurture  and  care  of  the  young  principally 
depend.  It  is  full  developed  in  the  Cari'bs,  Hindoos,  and 
especially  Negroes.  It  is  often  displayed  in  young  girls, 
who  are  seen  bending  beneath  the  load  of  some  fine  child, 
on  whom  all  their  attention  is  lavished  ; and  will  never  be 
found  small  in  those  persons  who  are  often  seen  paying 
particular  attention  to  children.  In  parents,  when  deficient, 
it  tends  to  neglect;  when  over-large,  to  indulge  and  spoil 
their  children. 


2.  Philoprogenitivenesa 


Small. 


Large. 
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3.  Concentrativeness. 

This  organ  is  situated  just  adove  Philoprogenitive  ness, 
and  immediately  below  Self-Esteem.  Dr.  Spurzheim  called 
it  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness,  as  it  seems  to  give  attach- 
ment for  permanence  of  abode  in  one  place.  But  it  also 
seems  to  direct  the  mind  to  unity  of  pursuit,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  ideas  on  some  special  subject.  When  deficient, 
it  will  be  evident  by  vagueness  of  thought.  When  unduly 
large,  it  may  tend  to  fix  the  mind  to  some  one  point,  and 
perhaps  that  point  of  inferior  importance,  to  the  neglect  of 
other  things  of  general  utility.  Mr.  G.  Combe  has  re- 
marked, that  this  faculty  is  strongly  observed  in  rope-dan- 
cers, their  countenances  showing  great  internal  effort  of 
mental  concentration,  watching  and  directing  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  body,  and  in  the  head  of  Duerow,  this  organ 
is  very  large.  The  organ  is  small  in  the  American  Indians, 
and  larger  in  Negroes  and  Europeans. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

It  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Concentrativeness  and  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness. The  function  of  this  organ  is  to  produce 
the  tendency  of  attachment  to  surrounding  objects  and 
beings.  It  gives  to  those  persons  in  whom  it  is  strong,  an 
involuntary  impulse  to  cling  to  the  object  of  their  affections, 
and  they  experience  the  greatest  delight  in  a return  of 
affection.  It  is  generally  much  larger  in  women  than  men, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  in  the  heart  of  women 
that  noble  and  generous  friendship  is  seen  triumphing  over 
every  other  feeling.  When  this  is  deficient,  there  is  little 
attention  manifested  to  the  cultivation  of  friendship  ; when 
it  is  strong,  no  sacrifice  is  deemed  too  dear  that  a friendly 
union  may  be  formed  and  perpetuated,  and  in  this  case,  it 
is  often  placed  on  unworthy  objects.  It  was  large  in  Mary 
Macinnes,  who  was  executed  in  Edinburgh  for  murder,  and 
who,  during  the  whole  night  before  her  death,  held  to  her 
face  a pocket-handkerchief  given  by  a friend,  and  seemed 
absorbed  in  thinking  upon  him  on  the  very  scaffold.  A 
very  large  development  renders  the  mind  inconsolable  at 
the  removal  or  death  of  friends.  “Women  are  generally 
more  devoted  to  their  friends  than  men,  and  display  an 
indefatigable  activity  in  serving  them.  Whoever  has  gained 
the  affections  of  a woman,  is  sure  to  succeed  in  any  enter- 
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prise  wherein  she  assists  him  ; men  draw  back  much  sooner 
in  such  cases.  Frequently  in  my  life,  have  I had  occasion 
to  admire  in  females  the  most  generous  zeal  in  behalf  of 
their  friends.  Who  is  net- astonished  at  the  courage  shown 
by  a woman  when  her  husband,  whose  misconduct  has 
perhaps,  a thousand  times  offended  her,  is  threatened  with 
imminent  danger  ? Who  does  not  know  many  instances  of 
the  most  heroic  devotedness  on  the  part  of  the  sex  ? A 
woman  spares  no  effort  to  serve  her  friend.  When  it  is  a 
question  of  saving  her  brother,  her  husband,  her  father,  she 
penetrates  into  prisons — she  throws  herself  at  the  feet  of 
her  sovereign.  Such  are  the  women  of  our  day,  and  such 
has  history  represented  those  of  antiquity.  Happy,  I re- 
peat, is  he  who  has  a woman  for  a friend  1 ” — Gall. 

6.  Coinbativeness. 


This  organ  is  situated  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
t e organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness.  It 
corresponds  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and 
lies  immediately  behind,  and  on  a level  with  the  top  of 
the  ear.  It  may  be  called  the  principle  of  courage,  as  it  is 
. y ky  which  we  resist  and  overcome  danger  or 
( i acuities.  Hence  there  would  be  no  energy  of  character 
without  it.  When  large,  it  makes  its  subject  irritable  and 
contentious.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  however  the  heads  of 
courageous  persons  might  differ,  that  in  this  there  was  in- 
variable resemblance.  It  was  large  in  Bruce,  Wallace, 
General  Wurmsey,  and  Buonaparte.  In  authors  it  will  he 
observed  in  tlje  pugnacious  energy  of  their  style,  aud  in  a 
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pervading  tone  of  opposition  to  others  when  excessive  ; this 
is  especially  manifested  in  Bayle  and  Cobbet.  When  defi- 
cient, the  individual  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  contend 
with  danger,  or  resist  injuries,  and  timidity  will  characterise 
every  undertaking. 

This  is  eminently  a useful  organ,  by  conferring  determi- 
nation and  intrepidity  of  character.  “ Courage,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “ is  a quality  so  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue, 
that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is  associated  with 
vice. 


6.  Destructiveness. 


This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear,  and  is  close  to  Combativeness.  It  i9 
the  faculty  which  induces  to  destroy,  and  it  is  in  general 
targe  in  all  carnivorous  animals.  Dr.  Spurzheim  justly 
observes,  that  man  is  particularly  a destructive  being  ; and 
that  all  ranks  of  creatures,  from  the  oyster  to  the  whale 
and  elephant,  fall  before  him.  Destructiveness  takes  up 
the  contest  where  Combativeness  lays  it  down ; and  as  the 
former  would  prompt  us  to  stand  and  resist  a foe,  the  latter 
would  urge  us  on  to  extirpate  and  destroy.  When  very 
large  it  necessarily  leads  to  revenge,  rage,  and  cruelty  ; but 
when  under  the  influence  of  these,  it  gives  spirit  and  im- 
portance to  the  character.  It  is  generally  large  in  the 
profane  who  are  given  to  cursing,  and  even  children  often 
display  it  by  torturing  and  destroying  the  creatures  over 
whom  they  have  power.  WThen  deficient,  it  will  be  found 
painful  to  destroy  even  obnoxious  creatures.  Dr.  Gall 
first  noticed  it  by  observing  the  difference  of  this  particular 
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situation,  between  tne  heads  of  carnivorous  and  graminivo- 
rous animals.  In  the  former  the  quantity  of  brain  in  the 
region  of'  Destructiveness  is  great:  in  the  latter  the  reverse. 
This  organ  first  displays  itself  at  the  moment  of  birth.  The 
angry  cries  of  the  new-born  child  are  manifestations  of  this 
faculty.  “Destructive  people  have  generally  a sharp, 
sparkling  eye,  a loud  and  often  cutting  voice,  quickness  of 
movement,  and  energy  of  character.  When  engaged  in 
disputation,  they  are  apt  to  get  fierce  and  animated,  striking 
the  table,  as  if  to  enforce  their  positions,  and  speaking  in 
a loud  and  irritating  manner.” — “ Whence,”  inquires  Lord 
Kaimes,  “ the  rough  and  harsh  manners  of  our  West  India 
planters,  but  from  the  unrestrained  license  of  venting  ill- 
humour  upon  the  negro  slaves?  ” 

A large  development  of  this  organ  may  be  expected  in 
the  followingclasses  of  persons : — “ Distinguished  warriors, 
duellists,  sportsmen,  and  boxers,  and  severe  and  sarcastic 
polemics  must  be  well  endowed  with  the  organ  ; so  must 
surgeons  who  are  passionately  fond  of  operations,  and  men 
who,  from  choice,  follow  the  trade  of  a butcher.  In  such 
men  as  Knox  and  Luther,  it,  in  combination  with  Comba- 
tiveness, must  have  been  large.  It  was  very  large  in  the 
head  ot  King  Robert  Bruce.  It  prompts  and  gives  keen- 
ness to  satire,  and  is  very  perceptible  in  the  style  of  such 
writers  as  Pope,  Burns,  Byron,  Swift,  and  Smollet.  In  the 
heads  of  the  murderers  Hare,  Burke,  Bellingham,  and  Rush, 
it  was  large,  and  it  must  have  been  excessive  in  those  of 
Nero.  Caligula,  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre.”  “Cal- 
vin, who  burned  Servetus  over  a slow  fire,  for  differing  with 
him  on  a point  of  theology,  must  have  had  a large  endow- 
ment of  this  organ.  Both  Combativeness  and  Destructive- 
ness appear  very  large  in  the  portraits  of  Bonner,  Bishop 
ot  London,  a man  of  violent  character,  and  coarse  both  in 
his  manners  and  language,  and  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  cruelly  consigned  to  the  flames  no  fewer  than 
20U  individuals  for  their  religious  opinions.  Caliban,  in 
fcbakspere’s  play  of  “The  Tempest,”  is  an  incarnation  of 
pure  Destructiveness. 

t Alimentiveness. 

This  organ  is  probably  situated  at  the  zygomatic  fossa, 
immediately  under  Acquisitiveness,  and  before  Destructive- 
ness. It  is  supposed  to  lead  to  the  selection  of  food,— to 
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be  the  organ  of  the  instinct  that  prompts  us  to  take  nou- 
rishment. Its  place  is  indicated  by  a c oss  on  the  new 
busts,  as  there  is  nothing  very  certain  vet  known  of  it. 
See  Plate.— In  the  head  of  the  semi  idiot,  Barclay,  executed* 
for  murder,  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  was  very  large 
and  the  excessive  craving  for  food  corresponded.  He  cla- 
moured for  it  shortly  before  being  brought  upon  the  scaffold 
and  on  the  morning  of  his  execution  ate  a breakfast  which 
would  have  sufficed  for  three  healthy  men.  For  an  account 
of  all  that  is  at  present  known  concerning  this  organ,  see 
Phrenological  Journal,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  vol.  x.p.249. 

7.  Secretiveness. 


This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  Destructive- 
ness. The  function  of  the  organ  is  to  produce  an  instinctive 
tendency  to  conceal  the  various  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
desires,  that  arise  in  the  mind,  until  judged  of  by  the  un- 
derstanding. It  gives  a prudence  to  the  character,  by 
imposing  a restraint  upon  the  other  faculties,  and  serves 
as  a defence  against  prying  curiosity.  It  enables  man  and 
animals  to  avoid  the  assaults  of  enemies,  when  they  are 
unable  to  repel  them  by  force.  In  writing,  it  leads  to 
irony,  and,  combined  with  the  faculty  of  wit,  gives  a talent 
for  humour.  When  this  organ  is  very  energetic,  and  not 
regulated  by  strong  intellect  and  moral  feeling,  it  will  give 
rise  to  cunning,  instead  of  prudence,  and  may  lead  to  the 
practice  of  lying  and  deceit,  and,  combined  with  Acquisi- 
tiveness, to  theft.  It  supplies  tbe  cunning  necessary  for 
this  latter  avocation.  When  it  is  very  feeble,  there  is  a 
want  of  tact  about  the  individual  in  his  intercourse  with 
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society  ; his  thoughts  and  emotions  are  expressed  without 
the  least  regard  to  time,  place,  or  circumstances.  Indeed, 
he  cannot  adapt,  or  experiences  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  former  to  the  latter. 

The  following  is  a description  of  a very  secretive  person. 
— He  is  reserved,  and  neither  open  nor  explicit ; is  fond  of 
stratagem  and  finesse,  and  delights  in  mystifying  and  de-. 
ceiving.  His  pace  is  stealthy,  his  voice  soft,  his  eyes  side, 
long,  his  eyelids  half-closed,  and  he  can  hardly  look  an 
acquaintance  in  the  face.  A person  with  much  Secretive- 
ness  is  very  fond  of  prying  into  the  affairs  of  others,  unless 
his  mind  be  of  a superior  cast.  It  is  stronger  in  the  female  ; 
and  the  size  of  the  organ  corresponds.  A woman  is  obliged 
to  conceal  her  feelings  on  a variety  of  occasions,  where  a 
man  is  placed  under  no  such  restraints.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  reference  to  love  matters.  Let  her  attachment 
be  ever  so  great,  she  dare  not  avow  it  till  the  man  has  made 
the  fullest  advances : she  dare  not  even  exhibit  any  sign 
of  her  feeling  with  regard  to  him,  till  he  has  given  her 
ample  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion. In  this,  and  various  other  displays  of  concealed 
emotion  wThich  the  delicacy  of  the  sex  demands,  we  see  the 
power  of  an  active  Secretiveness.  The  hackneyed  but 
beautiful  lines  of  Shakspere  are  familiar  to  every  one 

“ She  never  told  her  love, 

But  let  concealment , like  a worm  i’the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.” 

The  organ  is  large  in  Bruce,  La  Fontaine,  and  Clara 
Fisher  ; also  in  American  Indians,  cast  of  Cunning  Debtor, 
David  Haggart,  Hindoos,  Peruvians,  Machines,  &c. 

8.  Acquisitiveness. 

This  organ  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  Secretive- 
ness and  below  Ideality.  It  was  originally  termed  the 
organ  of  Covetousness,  hut  has  since  been  changed  to  the 
name  of  Acquisitiveness.  It  leads  to  a desire  for  accumu- 
lation or  gain.  The  objects  of  Acquisitiveness  may  be 
various  ; in  one  money,  in  another  paintings,  in  a third 
books,  &c.  It  is  that  organ  which,  in  the  inferior  animals, 
induces  them  to  lay  up  for  winter,  and  a proper  develop- 
ment is  essential  to  diligence  in  any  calling.  When  very 
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powerful,  there  is  an  inordinate  lust  after  riches.  The 
person  becomes  a miser  : the  whole  aim  of  his  life  is  to 
hoard  ; and  the  loss  of  money  he  regards  as  the  greatest  of 
misfortunes.  So  strong  is  this  feeling,  that  many  persons, 
though  wallowing  in  wealth,  scarcely  allow  themselves  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Such  was  the  case  with  Elwes, 
who  lived  in  great  want  and  misery,  although  immensely 
rich — his  fortune,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  amounting  to 
£700,000.  Daniel  Dancer,  the  miser,  who  left  £60,000, 
slept  for  many  years  in  an  old  sack,  to  save  the  expense  of 
bedding,  and  never,  even  in  the  severest  weather,  allowed 
himself  the  luxury  of  a fire.  He  sustained  life  by  begging, 
and  literally  died  of  starvation.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
though  worth  £50,000  a year,  might  be  seen  darning  his 
stockings  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  would  walk  home 
from  the  theatre  on  a rainy  night  to  save  sixpence. 

When  Conscientiousness  is  deficient,  it  tends  to  fraud  and 
theft,  if  placed  in  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a person,  with  such  an  organization,  to  be  other- 
wise than  a thief.  A thief  may  undoubtedly  possess  bene- 
volence, he  may  rob  you  to-day,  and  relieve  you  to-morrow 
with  a liberal  hand,  if  you  are  in  distress.  This  fact  may 
be  easily  verified  by  referring  to  the  lives  of  famous  pick- 
pockets and  highwaymen.  George  Barrington  is  a remark- 
able ca3e  in  point.  The  celebrated  outlawg,  Robin  Hood 
and  Rob  Roy,  were  instances  in  which  a great  deal  of 
benevolent  feeling  co-existed  with  large  Acquisitiveness 
and  deficient  Conscientiousness.  The  generous  behaviour 
of  the  robber  to  Queen  Margaret,  after  her  defeat  at  Hex- 
ham, is  matter  of  history  ; and  many  other  instances  of 
such  men  displaying  great  humanity  might  easily  be  re- 
corded. In  the  prison  of  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  Dr. 
Gall  saw  Pierre  Michel,  a crafty  and  incorrigible  thief, 
who  stole  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  away  to  the  poor. 
When  Acquisitiveness  is  properly  directed,  it  will  lead  to  a 
rational  accumulation  of  wealth  for  proper  purposes,  as  for 
the  sake  of  securing  comfort  and  independence  to  one’s  self 
and  family.  Carried  much  beyond  this  point,  it  is  a con- 
temptible vice,  degrading  to  a human  being.  The  size  of 
this  organ  differs  very  much  in  different  nations.  It  is  said 
to  be  small  in  the  Arragonese,  and  Castilians;  and  these 
people  are  not  at  all  given  to  stealing.  The  Calmucs,  who 
are  notorious  thie'ps,  have  a large  development  of  the 
organ.  It  is  generally  large  in  Scotch,  English,  and  Dutch 
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heads;  hence  the  vast  fortunes  acquired,  and  the  high 
respect  paid  to  wealth  in  great  Britain  and  Holland.  It 
is  small  in  the  French  head  ; a Frenchman  is  satisfied  with 
a moderate  competency,  and  w'hen  that  is  secured,  he  gen- 
erally retires  from  business  to  pass  his  life  in  pleasure  ; 
while  the  Briton  and  the  Dutchman  toil  on  till  the  last,  in 
the  accumulation  of  property.  In  France,  little  respect  is 
paid  to  a person  merely  on  account  of  his  wealth  ; while  in 
some  other  countries,  the  mere  whisper  that  a man  is  rich 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  him  every  homage  and  attention. 

This  organ  is  manifested  in  animals  of  the  lower  order, 
viz.  the  magpie,  the  cat,  the  bee,  and  the  beaver.  Ihe 
organ  is  large  in  Heaman  ; full  in  Rev.  Mr,  Martin  ; and 
"moderate  in  King  Robert  Bruce. — It  is  fully  established 


This  organ  is  situated  a little  more  forward  than  Acqui- 
sitiveness, a little  back  from,  and  above  the  corner  of,  the 
eye.  It  produces  the  tendency  to  construct  in  general.  It 
aids  the  architect,  and  all  who  combine  materials  into 
works  of  art.  It  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  faculties. 
When  combined  with  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness, 
it  will  give  a desire  to  construct  implements  of  war  with 
predominant  Veneration,  to  erect  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship ; with  Tune  and  Time,  to  construct  musical  instru- 
ments. The  organ  is  large  in  all  the  lower  animals  wffiich 
build.  It  is  large  in  Brunei,  Haydn,  Herschel,  and  in 
all  who  have  excelled  in  the  talent.  It  is  large  in  the 
ancient  Greek  skulls,  and  small  in  the  New  Hollanders. 
When  the  organ  is  small  in  a person,  he  is  what  we  call 
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clumsy-handed,  and  can  do  notmng  with  neatness  and 
dexterity.  Some  men  are  so  very  remarkable  in  this  res- 
pect, that  they  cannot  even  make  a pen  or  shave  themselves. 

Genus  II.— SENTIMENTS. 

These  faculties,  like  those  which  w-e  have  already  con- 
sidered, do  not  form  specific  ideas,  but  produce  merely  a 
Sentiment;  that  is,  a propensity,  joined  with  an  emotion 
or  feeling  of  a certain  kind.  Several  of  them,  viz.  Self- 
Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness, 
and  Benevolence,  are  common  to  man  with  the  lower 
animals  ; all  the  others  are  peculiar  to  man. 

1.— SENTIMENTS  COMMON  TO  MAN  WITH  THE  LOWER 

ANIMALS. 


10.  Self-Esteem 


This  organ  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  head 
immediately  above  Concentrativeness,  and  behind  Firm- 
ness. It  produces  self-love  in  general.  It  inspires  the  mind 
with  a degree  of  confidence  in  its  own  powers,  and  when 
combined  with  superior  sentiments  and  instinct,  gives 
a dignity  and  greatness  to  the  character.  When  largely 
developed,  it  manifests  itself  in  arrogance,  pride,  conceit, 
or  egotism.  Combined  with  Love  of  Approbation,  also 
largely  developed,  it  gives  rise  to  envy  ; with  Destructive- 
ness, not  directed  by  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness, 
to  a delight  in  exposing  others’  faults  and  endeavouring  to 
make  them  appear  ridiculous  or  despicable.  It  is  the  great 
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Self-esteem  of  the  English  which  renders  them  so  insuffer- 
able on  the  Continent — which  leads  them  to  decry  all  other 
nations,  and  to  look  upon  themselves  as  in  every  respect 
the  first  people  in  the  world.  The  songs  which  are  addressed 
to  the  .Self-Esteem  of  the  nation,  are  universally  popular: 
witness  “Rule  Britannia,”  and  “Ye  Mariners  of  England.” 
That  famous  toast,  “The  British  Constitution — the  pride 
of  surrounding  nations  and  the  envy  of  the  universe,”  is  a 
preposterous  ebullition  of  immoderate  Self-Esteem.  The 
Scotch  Highlanders  have  a vast  opinion  of  themselves,  and 
I apprehend  that  the  organ  of  Self-Eseteem,  is,  generally 
speaking,  decidedly  larger  in  them  than  in  their  Lowland 
brethren. 

The  results  of  a small  development,  are  modesty,  and 
humility  of  demeanour.  The  person  thinks  little  of  himself, 
however  admirable  his  merits,  and  is  perfectly  free  from 
presumption.  Such  persons  are  great  favourites  with  those 
who  have  much  Self-Esteem.  There  is  no  collision  of 
feeling  between  them — the  humble  mind  unconsciously 
giving  way  to  the  proud  one,  and  thus  affording  it  gratifi- 
cation. 

It  may  be  asked  : Hoes  Self-Esteem  produce  vanity  P 
No.  The  proud  man  despises  the  opinions  of  others  ; the 
vain  man,  lives,  as  it  were,  upon  them.  “ The  man  is  too 
proud  to  he  vain,”  was  the  remark  of  Dean  Swift,  and  is 
founded  on  a correct  view  of  human  nature.— “The  proud 
man  is  penetrated  with  a sense  of  his  superior  merit,  and 
from  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  treats  with  contempt  or 
indifference  all  other  mortals  ; the  vain  man  attaches  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  ardently 
seeks  for  their  approbation.  The  proud  man  expects  that 
the  world  should  come  and  discover  his  merit ; the  vain  man 
strikes  at  every  door  to  draw  attention  towards  him,  and 
supplicates  even  the  smallest  portion  of  honour.  The  proud 
man  despises  the  marks  of  distinction  which  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  the  vain  one.  The  proud  man  is  disgusted  by 
indiscreet  eulogiums  ; the  vain  man  inhales  incense  with 
rapture,  however  unskilfully  scattered  upon  him  ; the  proud 
man,  even  under  the  most  imperious  necessity,  never  de- 
scends from  his  elevation  ; the  vain  man  humbles  himself 
even  to  the  ground,  provided  by  this  means  he  attain  his 
end.’’ — Gall. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  men  than  women.  Tt 
is  large  in  Haggart,  the  Hindoos,  Dempsey  j moderate  in 
Dr.  Hette,  and  the  American  Indians. 
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11.  Love  of  Approbation. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Self-Esteem.  When 
large,  it  displays  great  fulness  and  breadth  in  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  the  organ  which  inspires  us 
with  a desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others.  When  fully 
developed,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  moral  powers,  it 
is  highly  useful,  and  is  productive  of  very  many  advantages. 
When  very  large,  and  not  thus  influenced,  it  produces  am- 
bition, envy,  and  excessive  vanity,  and  will  make  such  the 
easy  dupes  of  flatterers.  Mr.  Combe  aptly  remarks,  “that 
w hen  it  is  large,  and  w hen  we  commend  or  approve  of  such, 
the  eye  sparkles,  the  countenance  opens,  &c.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  small,  he  shows  by  the  undisturbed  fixture  of 
his  countenance,  that  our  censure  or  applause  are  alike 
unimportant.”  He  also  remarks,  “ the  faculty,  wrhen  pow- 
erful, gives  a soft  soliciting  tone  to  the  voice,  puts  smiles 
into  the  countenance,  and  produces  that  elegant  line  of 
heauty  in  the  lips  which  resembles  Apollo’s  bow\”  It  is 
larger  in  the  French  than  the  English,  and  more  active  in 
women  than  men.  Love  of  Approbation  is  most  displayed 
by  those  w hose  success  in  their  profession  depends  upon 
public  applause,  such  as  actors,  painters,  &c.  : it  is  in  the 
gratification  of  this  feeling,  indeed,  that  the  chief  reward 
of  their  exertions  often  consists.  People  who  are  fond  of 
appearing  much  before  the  public,  either  in  the  shape  of 
orators,  lecturers,  chairmen  of  meetings,  movers  of  ad- 
dresses, or  any  other  in  w'hich  they  will  be  spoken  of,  and 
their  sayings  and  doings  blazoned  in  the  newspapers,  have 
generally  a large  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation.  “1  love 
vanity,”  observes  l)r.  Gall,  “because  it  gives  rise  to  a 
thousand  artificial  wrants,  augments  the  comforts  of  life, 
embellishes  our  habitations,  and  employs  and  gives  support 
to  the  industrious.  It  is  to  it,  in  a great  degree,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces. Collections  of  sculpture,  of  paintings,  of  natural  his- 
tory, of  books — our  gardens,  our  monuments,  our  palaces, 
would  be  either  paltry,  or  altogether  wanting,  without  the 
inspiration  of  vanity,  the  love  of  distinction.” 

“ A large  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation,  in  a head  of  great 
general  size,  gives  origin  to  the  ambition  of  a Bonaparte  ; 
while  a large  development  of  the  organ  in  a small  head 
produces  frivolous  vanity,  like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  wnose 
beads,  as  Lady  Irwin  says,  ‘ are  toyshops  filled  with  trifling 
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wares.’” — Phrenological  Journal , vol.  viii.  p.  641. 

A person  can  scarcely  be  amiable  without  Love  of  Ap- 
probation. The  feeling  enters  strongly  into  the  composi- 
tion of  an  amiable  character.  It  gives  the  desire  to  please, 
and  the  fear  to  offend,  which,  in  every  situation  of  life, 
are  so  desirable. 


12.  Cautiousness. 


This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, only  a little  lower  down,  just  above  Secret!  veness.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  authenticated  organs  of  the  whole  s.eries. 
Its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  emotion  of  fear  in  general  ; 
it  leads  the  individual  to  hesitate  before  he  acts,  and  to 
trace  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  ; and  thus  a mode- 
rate development  of  it  is  essential  to  a prudent  and  circum- 
spect character.  When  very  large,  the  mind  will  be  in  a 
state  of  constant  apprehension,  and  the  individual  never 
decides  on  the  most  trivial  concerns  withodt  unnecessarily' 
extended  consideration.  It  also  leads  to  despondency,  and 
is  attended  with  much  pain  and  uneasiness,  as  they  can 
scarcely  ever  be  led  to  conclude  that  they  are  in  absolute 
safety.  When  small,  the  person  is  extremely  imprudent; 
he  speaks  and  acts  without  thinking  ; and,  if  engaged  in 
business,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  ruins  himself.  The  organ 
is  powerfully  excited  by  sudden  and  imminent  danger. 
Soldiers  in  battle  are  sometimes  panic-struck,  and  take  to 
flight  from  the  violent  excitement  of  Cautiousness.  Before 
a battle,  it  is  more  likely  to  be. active  than  when  the  other 
faculties  are  fairly  called  into  play  by  the  heat  of  the  con- 
test. The  size  of  the  organ  varies  much  in  different  nations. 
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In  the  French  head  it  is  rather  small,  which  partly  accounts 
for  the  recklessness  of  the  national  character,  and  the  state 
of  disturbance  in  which  that  singular  people  keep  not  only 
themselves,  but  all  Europe.  In  the  English,  Scotch,  and 
German  head,  the  organ  is  large,  and  smaller  in  the  Irish. 
Scotch  prudence  and  Irish  thoughtlessness  have  long  been 
proverbial.  It  is  very  large  in  the  Hindoo  and  Peruvian 
heads,  and  accounts  for  the  great  timidity  of  character  dis- 
played by  these  nations,  its  influence  not  being  modified 
by  the  counteracting  influence  of  Combativeness.  The 
organ  is  large  in  Bruce,  Hette,  Peruvians,  and  Hindoos, 
moderate  in  Bellingham,  Mary  Macinnes,  and  Negroes. 


Genus  III.-OF  THE  AFFECTIVE  FACULTIES. 


This  organ  lies  immediately  before  the  fontanel  (or 
opening  of  the  head,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,)  in  the  upper 
and  middle  part  of  the  frontal  bone;  and  it  extends  down- 
ward to  the  top  of  the  forehead.  It  is  known  by  the 
elevation  which,  when  large,  it  gives  to  the  middle  of  the 
anterior  region  of  the  top  of  the  head  There  is  reason  to 
believe  a high  forehead  was  supposed  to  indicate  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  before  the  time  of  Gall.  Shaksperc 
speaks  of  “foreheads  villanous  low;”  and  the  ancients, 
in  designing  their  deities,  generally  invested  them  with 
broad  and  lofty  foreheads,  thus  indicating  commanding 
intellect,  and  distinguished  benevolence.  I he  subject, 


2.  SUPERIOR  SENTIMENTS 
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however,  was  not  philosophically  thought  of  till  Gall  took 
it  up,  and  demonstrated  that  the  sentiment  depends  upon  a 
special  organ  of  the  brain.  This  organ  disposes  to  com- 
passion and  active  benevolence  ; and  produces  a desire  for 
the  happiness  of  others;  and  charitably  to  view  their  actions. 

Where  this  organ  is  largely  developed,  there  will  be  no 
luxury  sweeter  than  that  of  doing  good.  Liberality  will 
invariably  characterise  their  conduct,  and  they  will  feel 
the  full  force  of  that  declaration,  “that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  it  is  to  receive.”  Some  children,  where  it  is 
large,  have  been  known  to  give  all  their  sweetmeats  and 
toys  to  others,  and  never  seem  so  happy  as  when  they  are 
distributing  around,  even  to  the  last  portion  of  what  they 
may  possess.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  such  as 
Plato  and  Socrates,  are  splendid  instances  of  the  beauty 
and  power  of  this  uoble  sentiment.  The  story  of  the  good 
Samaritan  is  a fine  specimen  of  benevolent  feeling.  One 
of  the  grandest  instances  on  record  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who,  when  mortally  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Zutphen,  and  labouring  under  the  tortures  of  ex- 
cessive thirst,  presented  the  water  which  he  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  to  his  mouth,  to  a dying  soldier  whom  he  saw 
eagerly  eyeing  it — saying,  “Take  that ; your  want  is  even 
greater  than  mine.”  In  Christ’s  sermon  on  the  Mount  we 
have  a sublime  emanation  of  blended  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness.  Where  the  organ  is  very  large,  with 
deficient  Cautiousness  and  Acquisitiveness,  it  may  lead  to 
the  most  unwarrantable  and  imprudent  aets  of  generosity. 
“ Man,”  observes  Dr.  Gall,  “is  generally  more  good,  kind- 
hearted,  and  just,  than  he  is  wicked  and  unjust.  People 
of  simple  manners — the  comfortable  peasant,  the  industri- 
ous artizan,  for  example,  are  very  benevolent  towards  their 
equals.  We  rarely  see  among  them  an  orphan  who  fails 
to  meet  with  the  assistance  which  his  situation  demands. 
They  often  treat  them  as  they  would  their  ow  n children, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  even  greater  kindness.  Seldom 
do  the  poor,  who  knock  at  their  doors,  return  empty-handed  : 
their  direct  impulse  is  always  one  of  kindness  towards  the 
unfortunate.”  Dr.  Gall  himself  had  a large  organ  of 
Benevolence,  and  in  harmony  with  this  development,  wras 
inclined  to  view  human  nature  with  a generous  eye. 

When  this  organ  is  small,  the  mind  will  generally  be 
narrow  and  contracted,  and  self  will  absorb  every  feeling, 
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and  monopolise  the  whole  attention,  and  there  will  he  the 
greatest  indifference  to  the  good  of  others.  When  deficient, 
and  Destructiveness  large,  it  will  be  difficult  for  such  to  be 
either  amiable  or  useful  members  of  society.  In  animals, 
it  gives  docility,  mildness,  and  good  disposition.  It  was 
small  in  Bellingham  and  Griffiths. 


This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  Benevolence, 
at  the  middle  of  the  coronal  aspect  of  the  brain.  It  pro- 
duces the  feeling  of  respect  and  reverence  ; and  is  called 
by  Dr.  Gall,  the  Faculty  of  Religion,  as  it  especially  tends 
to  induce  us  to  worship,  venerate,  and  adore  what  appears 
to  us  great  and  good.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
the  object  venerated,  will  depend  upon  the  knowledge  and 
faculties  possessed.  In  the  Pagan  idolater,  will  be  produ- 
ced a spirit  of  devoted  attachment  to  his  god*,  and  the  rites 
of  his  religion  ; in  the  Christian,  a sincere  respect  for,  and 
filial  fear  of  the  true  God,  and  a constant  regard  especially 
to  the  duties  of  worship.  A good  development  will  give  a 
serious  bias  to  the  mind,  and  will  keep  its  possessor  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  every  thing  that  despises 
religion,  especially  if  Wonder  and  Hope  be  also  predomi- 
nant. When  very  large,  it  will  produce  gloom,  and  su- 
perstition ; and  in  contemplating  the  next  world,  the  en- 
joyments and  duties  of  the  present  will  be  neglected,  if 
not  forgotten.  An  individual,  however,  may  have  this 
organ  extremely  large,  without  possessing  a high  degree  of 
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religions  feeling.  Voltaire,  in  whom  the  organ  was  extraor- 
dinarily large,  affords  a striking  example  of  this.  He 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  turning  religion  into  ridi- 
cule; but  still,  in  him  we  find  the  strong  manifestation  of 
the  faculty,  in  the  high  and  almost  servile  degree  of  defer- 
ence which  he  paid  to  superiors  in  rank  and  authority. 
When  very  deficient,  callousness,  or  to  say  the  least,  indif- 
ference to  things  sacred  may  be  expected.  It  is  large  in 
most  antiquarians.  It  is  generally  large  in  Negroes;  was 
fully  developed  in  the  supposed  skull  of  Raphael,  and  also 
in  Mary  Maeinnes,  who,  notwithstanding  the  course  of 
crime  she  pursued,  was  exceedingly  superstitious. 

15.  Firmness. 

This  organ  is  situated  between  Veneration  and  Self- 
Esteem.  The  name  sufficiently  indicates  its  nature  Mr. 
Combe  aptly  observes,  that  when  it  predominates,  “ it  gives 
a peculiar  hardness  to  the  manner,  a stiffness  and  upright- 
ness to  the  gait,  with  a forcible  and  emphatic  tone  of  voice.*' 
A good  development  of  it  is  essential  to  perseverance  in 
any  course  connected  with  toil  or  difliculty  ; and  in  circum- 
stances of  suffering,  it  tends  greatly  to  fortify  the  mind, 
and  endow  it  with  manly  resignation  and  patience.  When 
it  is  large  the  individual  is  distinguished  for  great  perseve- 
rance. Whatever  he  undertakes,  he  pursues  steadily  ; and 
the  general  state  of  his  mind  is  firn)  and  decided.  He  en- 
counters misfortunes  with  heroism,  and  endures  physical 
pain  with  unshrinking  fortitude.  This  organ  keeps  the 
other  mental  powers  continually  in  action,  enabling  those 
highly  gifted  with  it  to  pursue  steadily  the  natural  bent  of 
their  talents.  When  very  large,  it  leads  to  obstinacy,, 
stubbornness,  and  infatuation;  and,  in  general,  such  will 
neither  be  influenced  by  rhyme  nor  reason  ; to  these  the 
following  lines  will  be  quite  applicable, 

“ Convince  a man  against  his  will, 

And  he’ll  be  of  the  same  opinion  still.” 

Obstinacy  is  an  abuse  of  Firmness,  and  the  result  of  a 
.treat  development  of  this  organ,  with  small  or  moderate 
Conscientiousness.  A strictly  honest  man  can  never  be 
long  or  wilfully  obstinate,  however  great  his  Firmness: 
'.he  latter  always  gives  way  before  what  he  conceives  to  be 
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the  dictates  of  justice.  When  the  development  is  small, 
there  will  be  great  irresolution,  as  well  as  constant  un- 
settledness and  wavering  of  mind,  and  a yielding  to  the 
opinions  and  desires  of  others,  even  against  the  directions 
of  our  own  judgment. 

“ It  must  have  been  large  in  Luther  and  Knox.  King 
Robert  Bruce’s  skull  shows  a great  development  of  it;  and 
he  evinced  the  feeling  to  a wonderful  degree.  It  is  large 
in  those  who  manifest  great  determination  in  crime,  as 
Haggart  ; and  also  in  those  whose  steadiness  of  friendship 
nothing  can  shake.  The  firmness  of  Captains  Ross  and 
Parry  is  well  known,  and  the  organ  is  very  ample  in  the 
heads  of  those  eminent  navigators.  I am  told  that  it  is 
remarkably  large  in  General  Jackson,  the  late  American 
President,  a man  whose  firmness  of  purpose  borders  on 
obstinacy.  The  North  American  Indians  are  remarkable 
for  their  unconquerable  fortitude,  and  the  dogged  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  submit  to  the  most  horrible  tortures: 
in  them  it  is  greatly  developed.  It  must  have  been  very 
large  in  Marshal  Ney,  who  possessed  astonishing  firmness 
of  character.” — Macnish. 

16.  Conscientiousness. 


Small.  Small.  Large. 


This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Firmness,  and 
above,  and  immediately  before  Love  of  Approbation.  Dr. 
Gall  was  not  certain  as  to  this  part  of  the  brain,  but  Dr. 
Spurzheim  has  established  it  beyond  doubt,  as  belonging  to 
Conscientiousness.  It  manifests  itself  in  inducing  senti- 
ments of  strict  justice.  He  in  whom  it  is  strongly  mani- 
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fcsted  is  a person  of  stern  integrity  : he  pays  his  debts,  does 
what  he  considers  his  duty,  and  is  incapable  of  dissimulation 
or  falsehood— adhering,  in  its  strictest  sense,  to  the  noble 
maxim  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Such 
a man  will  rather  die  of  starvation  than  steal — rather  go 
to  the  block  than  violate  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  If  he 
commits  a wrong  action  he  is  the  first  to  acknowledge  it,  and 
feels  uneasy  till  he  makes  ample  reparation.  He  has,  in 
short,  a vivid  and  peculiar  pleasure  in  acting  honestly. 
When  very  feeble,  the  individual  experiences  a difficulty 
in  perceiving  the  nature  of  justice,  and  is  very  apt  to  com- 
mit an  unjust  action  under  the  temptations  of  interest  and 
inclination.  Exquisite  delight  is  experienced  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  faculty,  greater,  perhaps,  than  from  ony  other. 
“ Honesty  is  its  own  reward.’’  By  acting  in  obedience  to 
Conscientiousness,  a man  may  involve  himself  in  poverty, 
or  meet  with  imprisonment  and  torture;  still  the  consolation 
derived  from  his  own  integrity  of  purpose  supports  him:  he 
is  recompensed  by  the  approval  of  his  conscience,  and  re- 
joices even  in  the  midst  of  suffering.  A beautiful  instance 
of  the  power  of  Conscientiousness  was  witnessed  by  Dr. 
Smollet.  Walking  along  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  a beggar 
in  great  apparent  misery,  solicited  charity  of  the  doctor 
who,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  gave  him  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a shilling,  but  which  was,  in  reality,  a gui- 
nea. The  beggar  supposing  that  a mistake  was  committed, 
ran  after  his  benefactor  and  tendered  him  the  golden  gift. 
“Good  God  !”  exclaimed  .Smollet,  on  witnessing  this  act 
of  integrity,  “ in  what  a habitation  has  honesty  taken  up 
her  abode!”  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  generous 
novelist  made  this  upright  mendicant  keep  what  he  had 
received,  as  a reward  for  his  admirable  conduct. 

17.  Hope. 

This  organ  is  situated  before  Conscientiousness,  on  each 
side  of  Veneration.  Its  name  sufficiently  defines  its  func- 
tion, which  is  the  earnest  expectation  of  what  appears  good 
and  desirable.  “ It  induces  us  to  take  gay  and  pleasant 
views  of  the  future,  and  keeps  up  our  spirits  in  the  midst  of 
misfortune  : though  clouds  lower  around  us,  we  are  cheered 
with  the  expectation  of  speedy  sunshine.  Mungo  Park  in 
his  desolate  sojournings  in  Africa,  and  Sir  John  Ross  in  his 
miserable  Polar  solitude  of  four  years,  must  have  been 
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powerfully  supported  by  the  influence  of  this  organ.  One 
of  Ross’s  men  died  of  sheer  despondency,  which  would  not 
have  happened  had  he  possessed  the  sentiment  in  vigour. 
The  strong  hope  of  a reprieve  has  sustained  the  spirits  of 
malefactors  till  within  an  hour  of  their  being  brought  upon 
the  scaffold.  Mary  Machines,  while  under  sentence  of  death 
for  murder,  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  pardoned.  It  is 
the  province  of  Hope  to  gild  an  object,  until  it  becomes 
fascinating,  and  then  to  anticipate  its  enjoyment.  The  full 
development  of  this  organ  is  necessary  to  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  to  the  comforts  arising  from  a blessed  hope 
of  immortality.  Though  such  may  be  called  to  drink  of 
affliction’s  bitter  cup,  yet  this  motto  wiil  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  “ Never  despair.’’  A person  having  this  organ  small, 
is  prone  to  despondency.  He  never  takes  cheering  views 
of  the  future,  and  is  surprised  when  any  thing  lucky  occurs. 
People  of  this  turn  of  mind  are  seldom  disappointed,  which 
is  the  only  good  that  ever  results  from  moderate  Hope.  In 
suicides,  and  those  who  view  a future  state  with  apprehen- 
sion, we  should  expect  the  organ  to  be  small  in  proportion 
to  that  of  Cautiousness.  Deficient  Hope  with  large  Cau- 
tiousness and  Destructiveness  predisposes  to  sell- destruction. 

18.  Wonder. 

This  organ  is  situated  in  front  of  Hope,  between  Imita- 
tion and  Ideality.  Its  function  is  to  inspire  a love  of  the 
strange,  the  new,  and  the  marvellous.  It  gives  a fondness 
for  supernatural  stories,  and  a love  of  visiting  mysterious 
and  unfrequented  countries ; it  also  disposes  to  the  belief 
in  miracles,  witches,  and  apparitions,  and  to  superstition 
in  general.  Dr.  Gall  says  it  was  large  in  Juny  Stilling, 
who  was  originally  a tailor,  then  a tutor,  afterwards  doctor, 
moralist,  divine,  journalist,  illnminatus,  and  visionary.  It 
was  also  large  in  Swedenbourg,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  John 
Wesley.  When  large  and  uncontrolled  by  the  reflective 
faculties,  it  will  lead  to  the  grossest  fanaticism.  Hence 
persons  who  say  they  see  apparitions  have  generally  the 
organ  large.  “ This  fact  seems  to  be  well  established.  In 
the  portraits  of  Tasso,  who  was  visited  by  familiar  spirits, 
the  organ  appears  large,  giving  his  head  that  rounded 
fulness  immediately  above  Ideality  which  is  possessed  by 
all  who  have  a large  d''w  dopment  of  the  praam  It  is  very 
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large  in  the  head  of  the  late  Earl  Grey,  who  was  haunted 
by  the  apparition  of  a bloody  head  ; and  a crowd  of  cases 
have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Dali  and  others,  which  seem  to 
place  the  matter  beyond  a doubt.  When  Gall  first  saw 
Earl  Grey,  he  said  to  a friend  who  stood  by— “That  man 
beholds  visions.”  These  facts  are  curious,  and  apparently 
incredible,  but  nevertheless  they  are  supported  by  powerful 
evidence.  When  deficient,  great  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  exercising  faith  in  any  thing  that  is  not  supported 
by  almost  mathematical  demonstration.  Mr.  Combe  re 
marks,  that  “the  great  function  of  this  organ  is  regarded  as 
ascertained,  but  its  metaphysical  analysis  is  still  in- 
complete.” 

19.  Ideality. 

This  organ  lies  on  the  side  of  the  head,  over  the  temples. 
Above  it  is  bounded  by  Hope  and  Wonder,  behind  by  Cau- 
tiousness, and  below  by  Acquisitiveness.  The  function  of 
this  faculty  is  to  produce  the  feeling  of  beauty  and  perfecti- 
bility;— to  elevate  and  imbue  every  idea  conceived  by  the 
mind  with  a feeling  of  exquisiteness  and  enthusiasm.  It 
seems  indispensable  to  poets,  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
them  have  possessed  large  developments  of  it,  as  in  Tasso, 
Milton,  Shakspere,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  &c.  Mr.  Combe 
observes,  “It  inspires  with  enthusiasm,  and  prompts  to 
embellishment  and  splendid  conceptions.  It  is  essential  to 
the  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  and  all  who  cultivate  the  fine 
arts.  A good  endowment  of  it  elevates  and  expands  the 
other  feelings  and  conceptions,  directs  them  to  higher  ob- 
jects than  those  which  would  be  sufficient  to  gratify  them- 
selves, and  thus  gives  a constant  tendency  to,  and  capacity 
for  refinement.  A great  deficiency  of  it  leaves  the  mind  in 
a state  of  homeliness  or  simplicity,  varying  its  appearances 
according  to  the  other  faculties  which  predominate  in  the 
individual.  The  organ  is  larger  in  civilized  than  in  savags 
nations;  in  the  European,  for  example,  than  in  the  Negro, 
American  Indian,  and  New  Hollander.”  The  organ  is  large 
in  Voltaire,  Chalmers,  Haydn,  Wilkie,  Burke,  &c..  and  the 
ahove-mentioned  poets.  It  is  small  in  the  New  Hollanders, 
in  Mr.  Hume,  Bellingham,  Haggart,  and  Gordon. 
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? Sublime. 

This  organ  is  supposed  to  be  situated  behind  Ideality, 
and  above  Acquisitiveness,  and  is  found  large  in  all  those 
Poets  whose  writings  are  distinguished  by  the  noble  and 
sublime. 

This  organ,  however,  is  not  yet  fully  established,  but 
only  probable,  and,  on  that  account,  it  invites  the  atten- 
tion and  investigation  of  Phrenologists. 

20.  Wit. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Causality,  imme- 
diately between  that  and  Ideality.  It  may  be  described  as 
that  feeling  which  gives  a tendency  to  view  things  in  a 
ludicrous  light,  and  inspires  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
Combined  with  Destructiveness  it  leads  to  satire  ; and  with 
Secretiveness  to  humour  ; the  former  produces  colouring, 
while  the  latter  supplies  the  slyness  which  constitutes  hu- 
mour. We  may  expect  to  find  this  organ  large  in  gay, 
mirthful,  and  facetious  people  ; in  those  who  possess  the 
power  of  brilliant  and  humorous  repartee,  such  as  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Gordon,  Lady  Wallace,  Lord  Norbury, 
Harry  Erskine  ; in  such  writers  as  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
Sterne,  Swift,  Voltaire,  Piron,  and  Cervantes  ; and  in  such 
actors  as  Garrick,  Matthews,  and  Munden.  Caricaturists, 
such  as  Hogarth,  Buubury,  Rowlandson,  and  Cruikshank, 
must  also  have  been  well  endowed  with  the  organ. 


21.  Imitation . 


Small  Large. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  Benevolence,  and 
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above  Causality.  It  gives  the  power  of  imitating  \vhat 
we  see  in  others.  It  will  therefore  be  found  large  in  all  who 
' are  successful  in  the  art  of  mimicry.  It  is  essential  to  the- 
atrical performers,  and  was  very  large  in  Garrick,  Foote, 
Kean,  &c.  Matthews,  who  was  one  of  the  best  ever  known, 
had  a large  organ  of  imitation.  It  is  found  greatly  devel- 
oped in  good  Ventriloquists.  Most  good  painters  excel  in 
mimicry,  and  this  results  from  the  great  degree  in  which 
they  are  gifted  with  the  organ.  Dramatic  writers  require 
a large  endowment  of  it.  In  the  likenesses  of  Shakspere— 
whether  these  be  authentic  or  not— it  appears  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  so,  also,  it  was  in  the  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  writings  are  highly  dramatic. 

ORDER  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

T hese  Faculties  consist  of  three  genera  ; the  first  includes 
the  five  senses,  which  bring  man  in  contact  with  the  exter- 
nal world  ; the  second  the  perceptive  ; and  the  third  the 
reflective  faculties.  For  an  able  survey  and  illustration  of 
the  five  senses,  see  Dr.  Spnrzheim’s  new  Physiognomical 
System,  and  his  recent  work  on  Phrenology.  We  proceed 
to  notice 


Genus  II. — Intellectual  Faculties. 

22.  Individuality. 

This  organ  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead,  just  above  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  is  indicated 
by  the  breadth  between  the  eyebrows.  This  organ  produces 
a desire  for  the  knowledge  of  objects.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
remarks,  that  this  organ  is  the  power  by  which  the  mind 
acquires  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  beings.  Some 
individuals  are  fond  of  natural  history,  even  from  childhood, 
who  like  to  know  plants,  animals,  minerals,  &.C.,  indeed  any 
thing  or  every  thing  around  them  ; such  will  invariably 
be  distinguished  by  a largeness  of  this  organ.  When  the 
organ  is  small,  the  individual  fails  to  observe  objects  that 
exist  around  him;  he  may  visit  a house  and  come  away 
without  knowing  what  objects  were  in  the  rooms.  It  was 
very  large  in  Sheridan  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  French 
have  it  large,  the  English  smaller,  and  the  Scotch  the 
smallest  of  the  three.  C 
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23.  Form. 

This  organ  is  situated  below  Individuality,  and  its  size  is 
indicated  by  the  width  between  the  eyes  ; and  generally 
when  large,  there  is  a great  external  breadth  across  the 
nose.  It  is  by  this  faculty  that  we  are  enabled  to  perceive 
and  recollect  forms.  People  differ  wonderfully  in  this  res- 
pect. One  man  from  taking  a glance  at  an  object  will 
sketch  it  accurately;  another  could  not  give  a correct 
representation  were  he  to  labour  for  a month.  It  is  a most 
material  element  in  the  talent  for  drawing  ; it  enables  us  to 
take  likenesses,  and  is,  in  fact,  absolutely  essential  to  artists 
of  every  description.  The  organ  gives  the  power  of  recol- 
lecting faces  ; of  this,  George  III.  was  a good  illustration. 
It  also  tends,  especially  if  accompanied  with  an  active  Com- 
parison, to  the  personification  of  abstract  ideas;  represent- 
ing, for  instance,  time  under  the  symbol  of  an  hour  glass, 
or  an  old  man  with  a scythe,  innocence  as  a dove,  sin  as  a 
serpent,  death  as  a skeleton,  and  so  on.  The  French  and 
Italian  in  general  have  it  very  large,  much  more  so  than 
the  English,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  their  works 
are  finished  in  the  first  style.  This,  combined  with  Con- 
structiveness, will  be  invaluable  to  mechanics,  architects, 
milliners,  and  is  indispensable  to  sculptors  and  painters.  It 
appears  that  in  the  Chinese  it  is  fully  developed. 

24.  Size. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  eye-brow, 
on  the  two  sides  of  individuality.  Its  function  is  to  judge 
of  Size  in  general.  It  gives  a talent  for  perspective,  and  is 
highly  essential  to  the  landscape  painter.  It  enables  the 
individual  in  whom  it  is  large,  to  judge  of  space  with  great 
accuracy.  Some  officers  in  the  army  possess  this  in  a high 
degree  in  judging  of  the  distance  to  which  their  lines  will 
extend,  while  others  are  as  destitute  of  the  power.  It  is 
found  large  in  Brunei,  Williams,  and  Douglass.  But  it  is 
only  yet  marked  as  probable. 

25.  Weight , or  Resistance. 

This  organ  is  situated  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  eye- 
brow , between  Size  and  Colouring.  It  is  by  this  we  judge 
c(  the  motions  or  resistance  of  bodies;  and  it  is  essentially 
connected  with  a knowledge  ol  the  law  of  gravitation,  it 
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is  considered  that  a small  development  is  perhaps  one  canse 
of  sea-sickness;  and  that  when  it  is  large,  that  disagreeable 
sensation  will  be  greatly  avoided.  It  has  been  stated  that 
it  is  large  in  Sir  1.  Newton,  Brunei,  Professor  Leslie,  .Mr. 
Jardine,  and  Mr.  Stephenson.  But  it  is  only  yet  marked 
as  probable. 

26.  Colouring. 

This  organ  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  eye-brows, 
between  the  organs  of  Weight  and  Order.  The  nature  of 
this  faculty  is  to  communicate  the  perception  of  colours. 
When  the  organ  is  large,  this  perception  is  extremely  vivid. 
There  is  a love  of  colours  for  their  own  sake,  and  a remark- 
able power  of  minutely  dircriminating  their  nicest  shades. 
Combined  with  Ideality,  it  gives  a just  and  delicate  percep- 
tion of  colours.  When  the  organ  is  small,  a difficulty 
is  experienced  in  perceiving  and  distinguishing  colours, 
and  in  appreciating  their  harmony.  Such  cases  are  often 
met  with,  and  arise  from  a defective  size  of  this  part 
of  the  brain.  Many  people  cannot  distinguish  brown 
from  olive,  green  from  blue,  or  yellow  from  orange ; 
while  others,  though  not  so  defective  as  this,  are  unable  to 
perceive  harmony  or  discord  in  the  arrangement  or  combi- 
nation of  colours  Dr.  Spurzheim  relates  a variety  of  stri- 
king instances  of  deficiency  in  the  organ.  There  was  a 
gentleman  in  Dublin  fond  of  drawing,  who  on  oneoccasion 
painted  a tree  red  instead  of  green.  I remember  the  case 
of  a young  man,  who  wished  to  learn  the  haberdashery 
business,  in  Edinburgh,  but  was  so  deficient  in  colouring, 
that  he  could  scarcely  tell  the  difference  between  red  and 
yellow.  In  the  celebrated  Rubens  it  was  very  large,  also 
in  the  masks  of  Wilkie,  Haydn,  Douglass,  and  Williams, 
all  eminent  painters,  to  whom  it  is  necessarily  indispensable. 
When  large,  it  gives  the  eye-brow  a prominent  curved  ap- 
pearance. This  organ  is  considered  to  be  established. 

27.  Locality. 

This  organ  is  situated  above  the  eye-brow,  on  each  si  de 
of  Eventuality.  1 1 imparts  the  power  of  recollecting  places, 
and  takes  cognizance  of  every  thing  identified  with  locali- 
ties. “ In  Dr.  Gall  it  was  so  deficient,  that  when  he  went 
iute  the  woods  to  catch  birds,  or  discuvcr  nests,  he  could 
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never  retrace  his  way,  or  find  the  place  he  had  visited  be- 
fore ; while  a school  fellow,  named  Schiedler,  without  any 
effort,  could  go  straight  to  thp  spot  at  once.  In  persons, 
in  whom  it  is  large,  the  whole  scenery  of  a long  journey  will 
be  easily  brought  before  the  mind  and  distinctly  remember- 
ed.” “ An  individual  well  known  in  London  by  the  name  of 
‘ Memory-Corner  Thompson,’  is  remarkable  for  an  aston 
ishing  local  memory.  In  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  at  two  sittings,  he  drew  a correct  plan  of  the  whole 
parish  of  St.  James,  with  several  streets  belonging  to  the 
parishes  of  Marvlebone,  St.  Ann,  and  St.  Martin.  This 
plan  contained  all  the  squares,  streets,  lanes,  courts,  pas- 
sages, markets,  churches,  chapels,  public  buildings,  houses, 
stables,  angles  of  houses,  and  a great  number  of  other  ob- 
jects, as  wells,  parapets,  stones,  trees,  &c.,  and  an  exact 
plan  of  Carlton  House  and  St.  James’  Palace.  He  exe- 
cuted all  this  without  the  aid  ofany  plan,  withoutcompasses, 
without  books,  or  any  other  data.  He  made  out  also,  from 
memory,  an  exact  plan  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  and  he 
offered  to  do  the  same  with  that  of  St.  Giles  in  the  fields, 
St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  St.  Clement,  and  Newchurch. 
If  a particular  house  in  any  given  street  was  mentioned  he 
would  at  once  tell  what  trade  was  carried  on  in  it,  the  po- 
sition and  appearance  of  the  shop,  and  its  contents.  In 
going  through  a large  hotel,  completely  furnished,  he  is 
able  to  retain  every  thing  and  make  an  inventory  from 
memory  ; but  a dialogue,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  may 
have  heard,  even  two  or  three  times,  w‘11  be  quite  new  to 
him  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days.’’ — Phrenological 
Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  356.  In  those  in  whom  it  is  small,  visits 
may  be  made  to  places  previously  seen,  without  almost 
recollecting  it.  I knew  a case,  where  an  indiv  idual  travelled 
through  a considerable  extent  of  country,  and  passed  through 
several  towns  he  had  visited  before,  yet  was  ignorant  of  the 
circumstance  until  informed  of  it  by  a traveller. 

This  faculty  is  very  large  in  some  of  the  inferior  animals  ; 
pigeons,  and  some  sorts  of  dogs,  have  it  very  prominently. 
The  falcon  of  Iceland  returns  to  its  native  spot,  from  a 
distance  of  several  thousands  of  miles.  And  it  seems  very 
likely  that  this  is  the  established  law  of  God,  in  reference 
to  those  birds  which  migrate  from  one  country  to  another. 
It  seems  indispensable  to  a successful  traveller,  and  is  large 
in  busts  and  portraits  of  Columbus,  Cook,  and  Park,  and 
ftlso  in  Ketdvf,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Sir  \\  . Scott. 
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28.  Number. 

This  organ  is  situated  a little  to  the  side  of  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye.  Its  large  development  is  indicated,  along 
with  a fulness  of  that  part,  by  a depression  of  the  eye-brow 
there,  or  by  an  elevation  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 
The  special  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  give  a talent  for 
calculation  in  general.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  logarithms 
come  under  its  immediate  function,  but  the  other  branches 
of  mathematics  are  not  its  simple  results.  Dr  Gall  re- 
garded it,  likewise,  as  the  organ  of  mathematics.  Three 
boys  were  brought  to  Mr.  Combe,  of  nearly  equal  ages,  and 
he  was  informed  that  one  of  them  was  George  Bidder,  the 
celebrated  mental  calculator,  and  he  was  desired  to  point 
him  out  from  the  rest.  On  examining  the  three,  he  re- 
marked that  one  was  deficient  in  arithmetical  talent;  that 
another  should  possess  a considerable  degree  of  it ; but 
that  the  third  had  it  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  there- 
fore must  be  Bidder.  The  gentleman  stated,  that  the 
statements  in  reference  to  the  whole  were  perfectly  correct. 
In  the  Negroes,  this  organ  is  small.  It  is  large  in  Zhero 
Colburn,  the  American  calculator,  Euler,  Kepler,  Hum- 
boldt, &c. 

29.  Order. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  outer  part  of  the  eye-brow, 
between  Number  and  Colouring.  It  produces  the  instinc- 
tiveloveof order  and  proper  arrangement  in  general.  Those 
females  in  whom  it  is  large,  will  be  found  showing  the  greatest 
uneasiness  at  beholding  any  thing  out  of  its  proper  place  or 
in  a state  of  confusion.  1 1 w'.il  create  a fastidiousness  about 
the  most  trifling  things,  that  must  produce  a great  deal  of 
unnecessary  and  painful  inconvenience.  When  the  faculty 
is  weak  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  there  is  a marked  in- 
difference to  order  and  arrangement.  Confusion  and  want 
of  neatness  give  no  annoyance;  the  person  is  apt  to  be 
careless  in  his  dress,  disorderly  in  his  household,  and,  unless 
his  Conscientiousness  be  strong,  unpunctual  to  appointments. 
To  those  who  superinteud  workshops,  to  the  mistrees  of  a 
familj  , domestic  servants,  gardeners,  keepers  of  museums, 
and  other  establishments,  librarians,  it  is  very  essential. 
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3U.  Eventuality. 


22  Large 
30  Small. 


22  Very  Small. 
30  Large. 


34  Large. 


34  Small. 


This  organ  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead  above  Indi- 
viduality, and  below  Comparison.  It  gives  the  power  of 
recollecting  events  and  phenomena,  and  gives  a peculiar 
interest  in  stories,  anecdotes,  and  historical  facts.  As  Indi- 
viduality is  confined  to  things,  Eventuality  is  limited  to  the 
motions,  qualities,  or  what  is  produced  by  them.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  remarks,  that  it  gives  a powerful  inclination  for 
practical  knowledge,  and  is  thus  essential  to  editors,  secre- 
taries, historians,  and  teachers.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be 
the  business  faculty  of  the  mind  ; but  will  necess"rily 
present  different  appearances,  as  it  is  regulated  by  the  other 
faculties.  The  organ  is  large  in  Pitt,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  in  Dean  Swift. 


This  organ  is  situated  in  the  middle  region  of  the  fore- 
head, on  each  side  of  Eventuality.  It  is  not  considered  as 
fully  established.  Mr.  Combe  represents  it  as  “ The  power 
of  conceiving  time,  and  of  remembering  circumstances 
connected  by  no  link,  but  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  each  other  in  chronology,  and  also  the  power  of  observ- 
ing time  in  the  performing  of  music  aud  is  thus  essential 
to  music  and  versification.” 


31.  Time. 
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32.  Tune. 


This  organ  is  situated  above  the  external  angle  of  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
close  to  Time,  between  that  organ  and  Constructiveness. 
The  function  connected  with  this  organ  is  the  feeling  for 
music,  and,  when  accompanied  with  Time,  Imitation,  &c. 
the  talent  for  playing  on  instruments,  or  singing  with  skill 
and  success.  It  is  large  in  all  who  have  a decided  musical 
genius,  such  as  Gliick,  Weber,  Rossini,  Malibran,  Cata- 
lini,  Pasta,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  It  is  distinctly 
marked  in  the  nightiugale,  the  thrush,  the  linnet,  and  other 
singing  birds.  It  is  larger  in  the  head  of  the  male  singing 
bird  than  in  the  female,  which  accounts  for  the  superior 
power  of  song  possessed  by  the  former.  If  we  compare  the 
head  of  the  hawk,  the  crow,  or  the  eagle,  with  those  of  the 
tribe  of  songsters,  the  difference  will  at  once  appear  obvi- 
ous in  the  region  of  Tune.  It  is  generally  more  prominent 
in  the  heads  of  Italians  and  Germans,  than  in  those  of 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen.  But  in  producing  musical 
correctness,  it  is  necessarily  dependant  on  a good  develop- 
ment of  Time  and  Imitation.  A deficiency  of  this  organ  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  case  : — “ A lady  incidentally, 
and  without  any  reference  to  Phrenology,  informed  me, 
that  her  female  servant  could  not  distinguish  one  tune  from 
another,  although  her  hearing  was  perfect.  She  farther 
mentioned,  as  a curious  circumstance,  that  the  woman  was 
constantly  committing  mistakes  when  the  bells  rung,  as  she 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  door  bell  from  the  dining-room 
one,  although  every  other  person  in  the  family  could  do  so 
with  ease,  so  very  different  were  the  tones  of  the  two  bells. 
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On  examining  the  -woman’s  head,  I found  the  organ  of 
Tune  remarkably  deficient,  there  being  a flatness,  or  rather 
a depression  in  the  site  of  the  organ.  I took  a cast  of  her 
forehead,  a copy  of  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Phrenological  Society.” — Macnish. 

33.  Language 

This  organ  lies  on  the  back  part  of  the  bone  that  forms 
the  roof  of  the  eye.  A large  development  of  it  is  indicated 
by  the  prominence  and  depression  of  the  eyes.  If  the  fibres 
be  long,  they  push  the  eyes  as  far  forward  as  the  eye-brows  ; 
if  they  are  only  thick,  they  push  them  towards  the  outer 
angle  of  the  orbit,  and  downwards.  The  organ  of  Form 
produces  chiefly  distance  between  the  eyes;  without  ren- 
dering them  prominent.  This  organ  gives  the  power  of 
expression,  and  a facility  for  easily  reducing  thoughts  to 
words.  When  large,  the  person  is  a formidable  linguist, 
or  most  insufferable  talker,  perhaps  both.  People  of  this 
sort  have  an  absolute  pleasure  in  hearing  themselves  speak. 
They  are,  literally,  talking  machines,  and  are  rendered 
uncomfortable  if  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  their  favourite 
occupation.  Their  style  of  writing  and  speaking  is  apt  to 
be  diffuse,  and  destitute  of  condensation  ; they  can  scribble 
whole  pages,  and  talk  by  the  hour,  about  absolutely  no- 
thing. When  small,  there  will  be  a difficulty  in  acquiring 
languages  ; hence  indifferent  scholarship ; a want  of  facility 
in  expression,  and  a disposition  to  be  taciturn.  The  wri- 
tings of  such  persons  contain  hardly  a useless  word,  so  that 
they  are  often  more  valuable  and  interesting  than  the  works 
of  the  other  class.  This  organ  was  large  in  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  Humboldt,  Voltaire,  &o. 

GENUS  IV. — Reflecting  Faculties. 

These  faculties  produce  the  quality  of  reasoning  or  reflec- 
tion. They  compare  one  thing  with  another,  and  trace  the 
relation  subsisting  between  effects  and  their  causes. 

34.  Comparison. 

This  organ  is  situated  above  Eventuality,  in  the  middle 
of  the  forehead.  Comparison  has  been  thought  not  to  in- 
clude the  whole  function  of  the  organ,  for  all  the  iutellec- 
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tnal  faculties  compare.  Tune  compares  notes  ; Colour , 
shades,  &c.  But  this  faculty  will  find  out  a resemblance 
between  both.  Analogy  is  proposed  by  Sir  G.  M’Kenzie, 
u>  more  descriptive  of  its  function.  This  was  the  name  that 
Gall  gave  the  organ.  “ Comparison  is  the  discovery  of  a 
general  resemblance  between  two  objects  or  actions.” 
“ Analogy  is  the  discovery  of  resemblance,  not  between 
objects,  or  actions  themselves,  but  between  certain  circum- 
stances connected  with  them,  or  certain  effects  which  they 
produce.”  “ The  sea  has  no  resemblance  to  a man,  and 
no  one  would  think  of  comparing  the  one  to  the  other.  But 
there  is  a condition  in  which  both  may  be  placed,  and 
which  may  lead  to  an  anological  comparison.”  “ The 
comparisons  made  by  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  res- 
pect real  differences  or  resemblances  ; those  resulting  from 
analogy,  respect  only  what  is  ideal.”  Mr.  Combe  says 
this  faculty  gives  a tendency  which  frequently  is  called 
reasoning,  but  which  is  very  different  from  the  severe  in 
ductions  of  sound  logic  ; viz.,  it  endeavours  to  prove  that 
one  thing  is  of  such  a nature,  because  it  resembles  another, 
which  is  so  and  so  ; in  short,  it  reasons  by  analogy,  and  is 
prone  to  convert  an  illustration  into  an  argument.  This 
faculty  is  of  essential  service  to  orators  and  popular  preach- 
ers. It  is  large  in  Bunyan,  Curran,  Chalmers,  and  Jeffrey. 
“ This  organ  depends  upon  our  other  faculties.  Thus,  a 
person  whose  Tune  is  very  powerful  will  draw  similitudes 
from  music;  another,  with  ample  Colouring,  will  deduce 
them  from  the  hues  of  nature,  &c.  ; a third,  with  Construc- 
tiveness well  developed,  may  have  recourse  to  comparisons 
from  the  steam  engine.  The  present  organ,  therefore, 
although  it  gives  the  talent  and  the  aptitude  for  indulging 
in  similes,  metaphors,  and  analogies,  gives  no  farther.  The 
character  of  these  is  determined  by  other  powers.” — MaC- 
nish. 


35.  Causality. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead, 
on  each  side  of  Comparison.  It  is  the  faculty  which  traces 
out  the  cause  of  things,  and  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  causes  and  effects.  It  is  essential  to  metaphorical 
research.  Causality,  says  Mr.  Combe,  very  aptly,  is  the 
fountain  of  resources.  Place  an  individual  in  whom  it  is 
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small  in  new  circumstances,  and  he  will  be  helpless  and 
bewildered  ; place  another,  in  whom  it  is  large,  in  a similar 
situation,  and  he  will  show  his  superiority,  by  the  extent 
of  his  inventions.  A mechanic  with  little  causality,  will 
be  at  a stand,  if  any  of  his  tools  are  wanting,  or  if  employed 
out  of  his  ordinary  line  ; another  having  this  faculty  pow- 
erful will  find  a thousand  substitutes.  This  organ  appears 
to  have  been  large  in  Bacon,  Kant,  Locke,  Voltaire,  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  and  Burke,  and  moderate  in  Pitt,  and 
deficient  in  the  Caribs  and  New  Hollanders.  A large 
development  of  this  organ,  with  Comparison  and  Individu- 
ality small,  is  stated  in  the  Catechism  of  Phrenology,  “ to 
lead  to  engage  in  speculation,  without  properly  considering 
the  circumstances  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  how  far 
they  will  be  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  life.  When,  if 
small,  there  will  be  extreme  difficulty  in  apprehending 
abstract  science,  even  in  its  simplest  forms. 

Macnish  observes,  that  Causality  is  as  necessary  in  the 
ph  ysical,  as  in  the  moral  sciences.  Individuality  gives  us 
cognizance  of  existences,  and  Eventuality  of  occurrences, 
but  it  is  Causality,  joined  with  Comparison,  which  enables 
ws  to  reason  upon  them,  and  turn  them  to  proper  use. 

Modes  of  Activity  of  the  Faculties. 

“ As  to  the  modes  of  activity,  notice  some  of  the  most 
important  laws  : — First,  the  faculties  of  the  propensities 
and  sentiments  are  excited  by  external  objects  according 
to  the  constitution  of  our  own  nature,  and  that  of  the  world 
around  us.  In  this  case,  a feeling,  propensity,  or  sentiment 
is  produced  within  us,  in  a manner  quite  involuntarily, 
though  the  conduct  which  we  adopt,  in  consequence,  may 
be  subjected  or  influenced  by  the  education  we  receive,  or 
the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Secondly, 
these  faculties  admit  of  internal  excitement,  or  are  roused 
by  activity,  independently  of  the  presence  and  operations 
of  external  objects.  Here,  too,  our  feelings  are  not  w ithin 
our  own  control,  though  they  can  he  checked  or  encouraged 
by  education.  Thirdly,  these  faculties  are  capable,  though 
in  a manner  inexplicable,  of  exciting  one  another  ; and  our 
consciousness  of  this  fact,  is  in  reality  at  once  an  element 
in  the  formation  of  character.  Fourthly,  keen  sensation 
ig  applied  only  to  those  faculties  of  which  we  have  just 
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spoken,  viz.  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  is  pro- 
perly an  expression  for  nothing  more  than  the  activity 
of  any  of  them,  however  excited  ; or  in  other  words, 
signifies  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which  no 
explanation  can  be  given,  but  which  must  be  experienced 
in  order  to  be  understood.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Brown  observes, 
“ it  is  the  mind  existing  in  a certain  state  of  feeling.” 
Fifthly,  some  of  the  faculties,  those  denominated  reflecting, 
in  place  of  having  or  being  accompanied  with  sensations, 
create  what  are  called  ideas,  and  possess  the  attributes,  or 
undergo  the  modes  of  activity,  to  which  the  metaphysical 
names  of  perception,  memory,  judgment,  conception,  and 
imagination  have  been  applied.  Thus,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  perception  is  not  a separate  faculty,  but  merely 
the  mind  existing  in  a certain  state  of  activity  of  one  of  the 
faculties  which  form  ideas.  Memory  is  reckoned  the 
second,  and  seems  to  depend  on  the  excitement  in  a higher 
degree,  often  the  voluntary  excitement  of  one  of  the  same 
faculties,  but  in  itself  no  faculty.  Hence  the  fact,  quite 
inexplicable  on  the  common  metaphysical  hypothesis,  of 
the  same  individual  possessing  a good  and  bad  memory, 
i.  e.  good  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  one  faculty,  and  bad 
in  regard  to  those  of  another  ; and  that,  too,  where  there 
is  equal  anxiety  and  wush  to  have  it  good.  The  concep- 
tion or  imagination  of  metaphysicians  is  held  to  be  a 
still  higher  degree  of  excitement  of  those  faculties  exciting 
ideas  ; an  excitement  which  is  sometimes  so  great,  as  to 
induce,  or  to  be  accompanied  by,  a belief  of  the  actual 
presence  of  the  objects  imagined  ; and  to  this  source,  (and 
Wonder)  accordingly,  phrenologists  ascribe  most  of  those 
illusions  and  supposed  supernatural  appearances,  in  which 
the  popular  histories  of  nations  abound.  What  is  styled 
judgment  in  metaphysical  books,  is  considered  to  be 
merely  a mode  of  activity  of  the  reflective  powers,  and 
probably  also  some  of  the  moral  sentiments  while  engaged 
in  the  perceptions  of  some  relations,  as  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement, cause  and  effect,  transgression  and  punishment. 
Mr.  Combe,  in  speaking  of  association,  observes,  “ The 
metaphysicians  conceive  that  our  thoughts  follow  each  other 
in  an  order  of  succession  which  is  established,  and  have 
attempted  to  find  out  circumstances  which  determine  the 
order  and  cause,  in  virtue  of  which  one  idea  introduces 
another  into  the  mind  ; in  short,  by  reflecting  on  their  own 
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consciousness,  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  laws 
regulating  the  succession  of  ideas  in  mankind  in  general. 
Such  an  attempt  appears  to  the  phrenologist  to  be  opposed 
by  impossibility.  If  we  place,  a number  of  persons  on  a 
hill-top,  say  Arthur’s  Seat,  overlooking  a champaign  coun- 
try, an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  a great  city  ; one,  in  whom 
Ideality  predominates,  will  be  enchanted  with  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  nature  ; one  in  whom  Acquisitiveness 
is  the  leading  propensity,  will  think  of  the  profits  of  the 
farms,  and  ships,  or  of  the  works,  whose  elevated  chimneys 
throw  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  air.  One  in  whom  Con- 
structiveness prevails,  will  criticise  the  1 me  of  the  roads, 
and  the  architecture  of  the  monuments.  One  in  whom 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  predominate,  will  think  of 
the  sources  of  enjoyment  spread  out  before  him,  feeling 
gratitude  and  veneration  to  an  all-bountiful  Creator  spon- 
taneously arising  in  his  soul.  Now,  a metaphysician,  who 
has  also  visited  Arthur’s  Seat,  expects  by  reflecting  on  the 
ideas  which  the  reflection  of  it  calls  up  in  his  own  mind, 
to  discover  laws  of  association  that  will  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  ideas  that  present  themselves  to  minds  of  all  the  other 
persons  supposed,  on  its  being  mentioned  in  their  presence. 
This  expectation,  however,  is  clearly  vain  ; because  the 
original  impression  received  by  an  individual  differs  tuto 
ccelo  from  those  experienced  by  all  the  others  ; and  when 
the  scene  is  recalled,  the  associated  feelings  and  ideas  must 
be  clearly  those  w'hich  his  peculiar  mind  formed  at  the  first 
aspect  of  the  scene.  Association,  therefore,  expresses  only 
tho  mental  influence  of  the  faculties.  Thus,  although  the 
organ  of  Causality  is  the  only  one  wrhich  perceives  the  re- 
lation of  necessary  consequence,  it  may  act  in  association 
or  in  concert  with  Comparison,  furnishing  illustrations  to 
render  the  argument  clear  ; with  Ideality  infusing  magni- 
ficence and  enthusiasm  into  the  conception  ; with  Tune 
("melody)  and  Imitation,  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  giving 
vivacity  to  the  gestures  ; and  the  result  will  be  splendid.” 
“Taste  is  the  result  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  fa- 
culties, generally  at  least,  in  a moderate  degree  of  vigour. 
Thus,  the  most  beautiful  poetry  is  that  by  which  gratifica- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellectual 
powers,  without  the  introduction  of  any  extravagance,  ab- 
surdity, or  incongruity  to  offend  any  of  them.  If  Ideality 
is  in  excess,  this  produces  bombast;  if  Causality  predomi 
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nates  too  much,  it  introduces  unintelligible  refinements  ; if 
Wit  (mirthfulness)  is  excessive,  it  runs  into  concerts,  epi- 
grams, and  impertinences.  A picture  is  in  best  taste  when 
it  delights  the  reflective  faculties  and  moral  sentiments, 
without  offending  any  of  them.  Thus,  if  colouring  be  too 
strongly  or  too  weakly  executed,  the  picture  will  be  defi- 
cient in  its  shades;  if  Form  (configuration)  be  weak,  it 
may  be  out  of  drawing  ; if  Ideality  and  colouring  predom- 
inate over  Reflection,  it  may  be  glowing  and  striking,  but 
destitute  of  dignity  and  meaning.  If  Language  be  over- 
powerful in  an  individual,  his  style  will  be  redundant  and 
verbose—  if  very  deficient,  it  will  be  dry,  stiff,  and  meagre  ; 
if  Individuality  be  excessive,  he  may  narrate  without  re- 
flection ; if  Reflection  be  too  strong,  he  will  reason  without 
premises  or  facts. 

The  Size  and  Activity  of  the  Organs. 

Size  and  Modes  of  Activity  vary  in  individuals  no  less 
than  the  genera!  size  of  the  head,  or  the  relative  dimensions 
of  the  organs  ; but  their  degrees  are  not  to  be  appreciated 
by  any  obvious  distinctions ; neither  are  the  causes  of  the 
known  differences  in  different  individuals,  m the  same  in- 
dividual at  different  times,  or  in  the  different  organs  and 
faculties,  at  the  same  time,  easily,  if  at  all  discoverable. 
Besides,  the  usual  manifestation  iu  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  faculties  are  excercised,  activity  frequently  displays 
itself  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  or,  to  speak 
more  comprehensively,  in  the  fluency  and  celerity  of  the 
natural  language.  Activity  sometimes  compensates  for 
limited  size,  and  thus  an  individual  possessing  a small  head, 
or  certain  organs  very  moderately  developed,  may  occa- 
sionally be  found,  in  some  respects,  to  equal  another  pos- 
sessing a large  head,  or  with  organs  largely  developed  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  the  activity  is  equal, 
superiority  of  size  is  accompanied  with,  or  productive  of 
superior  power.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  questiona- 
ble, if  the  degree  of  activity  requisite  to  great  size,  is  either 
permitted  by,  or  exercised  in,  the  ordinary  condition  of 
society.  On  the  subject  of  size  and  activity,  Mr.  Combe 
has  expressed  himself  at  once  so  eloquently,  judiciously, 
at  (i  briefly,  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  reader  and  to 
the  science  of  phrenology , not  to  quote  his  words,  in  pre- 
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ference  to  any  other  observations.  “ The  doctrine,  that 
size  is  a meazure  of  power,  is  not  to  be  held  as  implviug 
that  power  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most  valuable  quality 
which  a mind  in  all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag 
artillery  over  a mountain,  or  a ponderous  car  through  the 
streets  of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant,  or  a horst 
of  great  size  and  muscular  power  ; but,  for  graceful  motion, 
agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  urould  select  an  Arabian  palfrey. 
In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in  gigantic  difficulty,  and 
fearful  enterprizes — to  command  by  native  greatness  in 
perilous  times,  when  law  is  trampled  under  foot — to  call 
forth  the  energies  of  a people,  and  direct  them  against  a 
tyrant  at  home,  or  an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad--  to  stamp 
the  impress  of  a single  mind  upon  an  age  — to  infuse  strength 
into  thought,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  shall  command 
the  homage  of  enlightened  men  in  every  period — in  short, 
to  be  a Bruce,  a Buonaparte,  Luther,  Knox,  Demosthenes, 
Shakspere,  or  Milton,  a large  brain  is  indisputably  neces- 
sary ; but  to  display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity,  in  the 
various  professions  of  civil  life  ; to  cultivate  with  success 
the  less  arduous  branches  of  philosophy — to  excel  in  acute- 
ness, taste,  and  fidelity  of  expression — to  acquire  extensive 
erudition  and  refined  manners,  a brain  of  a moderate  size 
is  perhaps  more  suitable  than  one  that  is  large  ; for  wherever 
the  energy  is  intense,  it  is  rare  that  delivery,  refinement, 
and  taste,  are  present  in  equal  degree.  Individuals  prom- 
ising moderate  sized  brains,  easily  find  their  proper  sphere 
and  enjoy  its  scope  for  all  their  energy.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, they  distinguish  themselves  ; but  sink  when 
difficulties  accumulate  themselves  around  them.  Persons 
with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  readily  attain 
their  appropriate  place  ; common  occurrences  do  not  rouse 
or  call  them  forth  ; and  while  unknowm,  they  are  not  in- 
trusted with  great  undertakings.  Often,  therefore,  such 
men  pine  and  die  in  obscurity.  When,  however,  they  at- 
tain their  proper  element,  they  feel  conscious  greatness, 
and  glory  in  the  expansion  of  their  own  powers.  Their 
mental  energies  rise  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted,  and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
genius,  when  feeble  minds  die  in  despair. 

“ Men,  in  general,  willingly  obey  a person  in  authority 
whose  head  is  large  and  favourably  proportioned  ; because, 
they  feel  natural  greatness  coinciding  with  adventitious 
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power.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  head  is  small,  or  large 
only  in  the  organs  of  the  propensities,  the  individual  is  felt 
to  be  inferior,  in  spite  of  his  artificial  elevation,  and  is  op- 
posed, despised,  and  hated.” — Combe. 

The  immortal  Emperor  Nap  >!eon,  Captain  Parry,  and 
many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  present  a favourable 
specimen  of  the  former  ; while,  among  men  living  in  au- 
thority, numerous  examples  of  the  latter  are  to  be  daily 
met  with. 

THE  TEMPERAMENTS,  AND  THEIR  INFLU- 
ENCE, &c. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  general  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  lead  us  to  consider  two  important  facts — first,  that 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  posterior,  middle,  and  an- 
terior lobes,  and  the  very  marked  difference  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  convolutions  composing  the  lobes,  in 
every  individual,  will  account  for  the  great  diversity  of 
moral  and  intellectual  capacity,  through  which  each  person 
becomes  individualized.  It  is  important  to  guard  the  tyro 
in  physiology  against  a very  common,  but  erroneous  con- 
clusion, when  examining  the  relative  proportions  of  a head, 
or  a skull,  that  the  size  alone,  whether  of  the  whole  brain 
or  of  the  separate  organs,  is  the  only  condition  of  functional 
power.  Phrenologists  speak  of  the  size  of  the  head  as 
indicating  relative  power,  and  of  single  extreme  faculties 
after  the  same  rule  ; but  in  this  statement  wre  do  not  con- 
sider the  absolute  size  of  the  brain  is  the  only  necessary  con- 
dition of  power,  because  experience  proves  that  some  brains 
are  coarser  than  others.  In  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  it  does  not  follow  that  a large  muscular  man 
should  invariably  have  the  same  relative  intensity  of  mus- 
cular strength,  for  the  muscles  may  be  flabby  and  not 
compact ; but  in  neither  case  ought  we  to  conclude  these 
examples  to  be  exceptions  to  a universal  law,  that  size  is 
the  standard  of  power — for  it  is  demonstrable,  that  both  as 
regards  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  the  muscular 
system,  if  there  is  a healthy  condition,  and  the  temperament 
is  naturally  active,  the  size  of  the  organ  in  each  system 
will  be  the  measure  of  their  absolute  power. 

1 he  Temperaments  are  certain  states  of  constitution 
which  are  found  to  have  a great  effect  on  the  energy  and 
activity  of  the  brain,  and  system  in  general.  The  pure 
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Temperaments  are  four  in  number,  viz.  the  Lymphatic,  th% 
Sanguine,  the  Bilious,  and  the  Nervous  ; but  they  are  ofteD 
found  in  combination  ; thus,  we  have  the  Sanguine-Lym- 
phatic, the  Nervous-Bilious,  the  Bilious-Nervous,  "the 
Nervous-Sanguine,  & c.  Sometimes  even  three  tempera- 
ments are  united,  and  then  we  have  the  Nervous-Sanguine- 
Bilious, the  Nervjus-Sanguine-Ly  mphatic,  and  so  on.  We 
place  the  name  of  the  predominating  temperament  first. 
For  instance,  the  Nervous-Bilious  implies  that  the  former 
preponderates,  and  the  Bilious-Nervous  the  reverse.  We 
often  say  that  a person  is  60  Bilious,  and  40  Nervous,  or 
80  Sanguine,  and  20  Lymphatic,  &c.,  to  give  some  idea  of 
proportions  which  he  possesses  of  each  temperament. 

The  characteristics  of  the  pure  Temperaments  are  indi- 
cated by  external  signs.  The  Bilious  is  characterized  by 
dark  hair  and  coarse  oily  olive  coloured  skin  The  muscles 
are  less  than  in  the  Sanguine,  but  harder,  and  there  is 
little  fat.  Altogether,  this  temperament  possesses  much 
energy,  and  is  the  best  for  sustaining  the  system  under 
great  and  long  protracted  efforts.  This  temperament  is 
improperly  named.  There  is  no  connexion  whatever  be- 
tween it  and  an  excess  of  bile,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
its  denomination,  and  as  was  ignorantly  supposed  by  the 
ancients.  The  term  Fibrous  more  distinctly  indicates  its 
character,  and  by  this  name  it  ought  to  be  known.  The 
Nervous  temperament  is  distinguished  by  fine  silky  hair, 
pale  complexion,  small  muscles,  sharp  features,  and  often 
delicate  health.  It  is  the  most  excitable  and  sensitive  of 
all  the  temperaments  ; but  its  efforts,  though  rapid  and 
vivacious,  are  soon  exhausted.  In  the  Sanguine  tempera- 
ment the  hair  is  red,  or  of  a light  chestnut  tinge,  the  coun- 
tenance florid,  the  eyes  blue  and  sparkling,  the  muscies 
large  and  tolerably  firm,  and  the  spirits  lively  and  boister- 
ous. In  the  Lymphatic,  the  body  is  full,  the  flesh  soft  and 
flabby,  the  hair  soft,  and  complexion  pale,  the  eyes  expres- 
sionless, the  pulse  slow,  and  the  person  indolent,  inanimate, 
loutish  and  insipid. 

With  even  these  preparatory  considerations,  we  may 
proceed  safely  in  the  path  of  our  inquiry  ; viz.  to  prove  that 
the  diversity  in  humau  temper,  disposition  and  intelligence  is 
re’ferahle  to  certain  laws,  that  no  action  takes  piace  without 
a motive,  and  that  no  motive  can  be  attributed  to  that  un- 
philosophical  non-entity,  chance,  it  being  demonstrable 
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that  all  varieties  of  mind  depend  on  the  mental  instruments 
(the  brain)  which  indicate  more  or  less  positive  power, 
according  to  the  great  or  small  size  of  the  whole  brain,  or 
a relative  power  from  extremes  in  its  separate  parts  ; but 
in  hoth  cases  subject  to  great  modification  in  the  energy  of 
its  functions  by  the  constitutional  temperaments. 

Finally,  there  is  another  primary  condition  to  be  attend- 
ed to,  namely,  that  unless  all  the  faculties  receive  proper 
cultivation,  there  will  be  great  defect  in  the  manifestation 
of  their  general  functions,  or  excessive  action  from  the  un- 
restrained and  undirected  excitement  of  some  particular 
feeling;  for,  like  weeds,  they  may  grow'  with  a rank  luxu- 
riance, and  prove  more  injurious  than  useful  If  we  ignor- 
antly expect  that,  because  a brain  is  large,  it,  therefore,  re- 
quires no  education,  we  are  mistaken.  It  is  very  true,  that 
when  the  brain  is  accompanied  writh  a good  temperament, 
and  nearly  equally  balanced  in  its  faculties,  or  possessed  of 
a greater  than  ordinary  portion  of  intellectuality,  its  better 
energies  may  be  sometimes  caused  in  spite  of  even  the  mos 
unfavourable  circumstances  ; but  such  cases  are  rare,  and 
almost  isolated,  forming  these  apparent  exceptions  to  a 
general  law,  which  we  call  genus.  It  ought  to  be  our  uni- 
versal rule  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  artend  to 
them.  If  we  wish  to  develope  all  the  faculties,  wm  must 
take  care  neither  to  over-exercise  the  mental  faculties,  nor 
allow  them  too  little  action  ; in  the  first  instance,  wre  ex- 
haust the  organic  instrument  before  they  are  matured,  and, 
in  the  last,  we  induce  inactivity  and  torpor. 

Experience  affirms,  that  the  cerebral  organs  are  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  the  external  senses,  and  the 
muscular  system  : bind  up  the  muscles  of  the  arm  from  in- 
fancy, and  there  would  be  neither  strength  nor  motion  in 
it:  shut  up  a child  in  the  dark,  or  bandage  the  eyes  for 
many  years,  and  it  would  be  blind.  So  it  is  with  the  mind  : 
suffer  the  poor  child  to  run  about  the  streets  and  be  a wit- 
ness of  crime  and  vice ; neglect  to  give  the  proper  stimuli 
to  his  moral  sentiments ; abandon  his  perceptive  faculties 
to  the  noxious  influence  of  the  dram-shop,  the  prison,  or  the 
abodes  of  craft  and  cunning,  where,  instead  of  being  nour- 
ished with  true  and  useful  knowdedge  he  can  only  become 
acquainted  with  trickery  and  chicanery  ; and  lastly,  let  the 
noblest  attributes,  the  reflective  faculties,  (reason)  be  left 
to  exercise  themselves  iu  the  invention  of  mere  schemes  o f 
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dishonesty,  and  then  ask,  whether  after  being  thus  school- 
ed in  vice,  the  poor  sinning  creature,  in  whom  all  the 
laws  of  his  nature  have  been  violated,  does  not  more 
demand  our  deepest  sympathy,  than  our  reprehension. 
Let  me  then  urge  the  true  friends  of  man  to  study  the 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  then  we  may  anticipate  a 
regenerated  state  of  society,  in  which,  instead  of  crime 
darkening  the  moral  atmosphere,  all  will  be  harmonious 
and  serene. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES OF  PHRENOLOGY. 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  observing  the  more  palpable 
differences  in  size,  and  particularly  to  attend  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  different  lobes.  The  size  of 
the  anterior  lobe  is  a measure  of  intellect.  In  the  brain 
it  is  easily  distinguished,  and  in  the  living  head  it  is 
indicated  by  the  portion  lying  before  Constructiveness 
and  Benevolence.  Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the 
frontal  lobe,  connected  with  the  "perceptive  faculties, 
is  the  largest,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  space  before 
Constructiveness,  extending  farthest  forward  at  the  base; 
sometimes  the  upper  part,  connected  with  the  reflecting 
powers,  is  the  most  amply  developed,  in  which  case  the 
projection  is  greatest  in  the  upper  region;  and  some- 
times both  are  equally  developed. 

The  student  is  particularly  requested  to  resort  in- 
variably to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  size  of  the 
anterior  lobe,  as  the  best  for  avoiding  mistakes.  In 
some  individuals  the  forehead  is  tolerably  perpendicu- 
lar, so  that,  seen  in  front,  and  judged  of  without 
attending  to  longitudinal  depth,  it  appears  to  be  largely 
developed ; whereas,  when  viewed  in  the  way  now 
pointed  out,  it  is  seen  to  be  extremely  shallow  ; in  other 
words,  the  mass  is  not  large,  and  the  intellectual 
manifestation  will  be  proportionately  feeble.  Besides 
the  projection  of  the  forehead,  its  vertical  and  lateral 
dimensions  require  to  be  attended  to;  a remark  which 
applies  to  all  the  organs  individually,  each  having,  of 
course,  like  other  objects,  the  three  dimensions  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  The  posterior  lobe  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  animal  propensities.  In  the  brain 
its  size  is  easily  distinguished,  and  in  the  living 
head  a perpendicular  line  may  be  drawn  through  the 
mastoid  process  behind  the  ear,  and  all  behind  will 
belong  to  the  posterior  lobe.  Whenever  this  and  the 
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basilar  region  are  large,  the  animal  feelings  will  be  strong, 
and  vice  versa.  The  coronal  region  of  the  brain  is  the  seat 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  its  size  may  be  estimated  by 
the  extent  of  the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  head  above 
the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  in  the  middle  of  the  parietal 
bones,  and  of  Causality  in  the  forehead.  W hen  the  whole 
brain  rising  above  these  organs  is  shallow  and  narrow,  the 
moral  feeling  will  be  weakly  manifested  ; when  high  and 
expanded,  they  will  be  vigorously  displayed. 

In  judging  of  the  size  of  organs,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  both  the  length  and  breadth,  that  their  full  dimen- 
sions may  be  accurately  ascertained.  There  are  two  in- 
struments employed  by  the  Phrenologists  which  will  aid  in 
obtaining  a correct  measurement  of  the  head,  viz.,  the 
Callipers,  and  Cranionreter.  To  become  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  organs,  constant  attention  and  practice  ara 
indispensable. 

The  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  organs, 
are  as  follow  : — 

Very  small , 4 ; small,  6 ; rather  small , 8 ; moderate , 
10;  rather  full , 12;  full,  14;  rather  large,  16;  large , 
18 ; very  large , 20. 

Further  practical  directions  to  be  observed 

IN  EXAMINING  THE  CRANIUM. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  development  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  and  their  consequent  manifestations,  manipulate, 
i.  e.  examine  the  head  with  the  hands,  and  thus  arrive  at 
the  object  by  the  sense  of  feeling  ; in  the  bald  head  and 
forehead,  where  the  hair  is  destitute,  this  operation  is  un- 
necessary, as  they  can  he  perceived  by  means  of  the  organs 
of  vision  alone.  By  experience  in  feeling  the  living  head, 
it  will  become  easy  to  distinguish  the  form  of  the  bones, 
which  lie  beneath  the  integuments.  In  practising  this 
method,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  falling 
into  error.  Alw  ays  consider  the  protuberances  which  con- 
stantly exist,  and  w hose  office  is  quite  foreign  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  ; such  as  the  mastoid  processes  behind 
the  ears,  the  tuberous  processes,  the  occiput,  the  zygomatic 
processes,  and  the  frontal  sinuses.  In  ascertaining  the 
organ  of  language,  observe  whether  the  eyeball  is  prominent 
or  hidden  in  the  orbit,  whether  depressed  or  pushed  sidp- 
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ward,  inward,  or  outward.  According  to  this  position  of 
the  eyeball,  you  may  judge  that  each  part  or  such  tiart  of 
the  brain,  which  is  situated  against  such  or  each  part  of 
the  root'  of  the  orbit,  is  more  or  less  developed.  In  feeling 
for  the  organs,  Dr.  Gall  recommends  the  use,  not  of  the 
fingers,  but  of  the  middle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; and 
declares,  that  hahit,  and  a certain  delicacy  of  touch,  is 
necessary  to  qualify  a person  to  make  these  observations 
with  certainty  of  success.  He  also  warns  us  to  confine  our 
observations  to  young  and  middle  aged  person.-  ; for  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  we  occasionally  find  the  brain  reti- 
ring from  the  skull  ; this  leads  to  a recession  of  its  inner 
table,  and  consequent  inequality  in  its  thickness,  which 
creates  a difficulty  in  judging  exactly  the  size  of  the  brain. 
Analogous  changes  sometimes  occur  in  the  skulls  of  some 
lunatics,  and  occasion  other  difficulties  to  the  plm  legist. 
Also  remember,  that  the  intention  is  to  distinguish  toe  size, 
and  not  alone  the  mere  prominence  ot  each  organ.  If  one 
organ  be  much  developed,  and  the  neighbouring  organ  very 
little,  that  which  is  developed  presents  an  elevation  or  pro- 
tuberance ; but  if  the  adjacent  organs  be  developed  in 
proportion,  no  prominence  can  be  perceived,  and  the  sur- 
face is  smooth. 

Observations  regarding  different  dimensions 
of  the  Organs  in  different  Heads. 

The  following  hints  may  he  added  In  some  persons, 
one  region  will  be  found  to  possess  a greater  portion  of  brain 
than  the  other.  Again,  the  directions  in  which  the  brain 
is  most  elevated,  may  be  ascertained  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  ear  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  most  elevated  por- 
tions. The  lines  thus  drawrn  may  be  considered  as  radii, 
and  indicate  similar  differences,  that  is,. a larger  portion  of 
brain  in  one  direction,  in  one  individual,  than  in  the  same 
direction  in  another.  Farther,  some  heads  are  flat  at  toe 
top,  and  broad  at  the  sides,  others  seem  to  swell  out  or  ex- 
pand at  the  top,  but  are  fiat  at  the  sides;  a third  sort  of 
head  is  long  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  so  that  a 
plane,  supposed  to  pass  horizontally,  w'ould  form  an  oval  ; 
while  in  another,  we  find  the  breadth  across,  a little  above 
the  ears,  snearly  equal  to  the  dimensions  from  the  anterior 
to  the  posterior  part,  so  that  the  horizontal  plane  would 
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thns  form  almost  a circle.  If  again  we  suppose  the  head 
divided  by  a horizontal  line  passing  from  the  middle  of  the 
frontal  bone  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  we 
shall  find,  that  in  some  persons,  the  principal  portion  of  the 
brain  is  below  the  line  towards  the  base  of  the  skull,  or 
what  is  denominated  by  anatomists,  the  basilar  region ; 
while  in  others,  it  is  above  the  line,  or  towards  the  top  of 
the  skull,  and  called  the  occipital  region.  In  most  heads 
the  occipital  and  basilar  regions  are  much  larger  than  the 
frontal  and  sincipital  regions.  That  such  differences  are 
daily  to  be  observed,  is  beyond  all  doubt ; and  they  are 
important,  as  indications  of  corresponding  differences  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  consequently  character, 
will  no  more  be  denied  but  by  those  who  are  in  pains  to 
investigate  the  relation  between  cerebral  development  and 
manifestation. 

If  in  the  animal  or  basilar  region  of  the  brain,  the  or- 
gans are  large,  the  tendencies  of  the  person  will  be  vicious, 
and  crime  will  stain  his  character,  as  in  Hare  and  Pope 
Alexander  VI. — See  Plate. 

Hare  was  the  associate  of  Burke  in  the  murder  of  six- 
teen individuals  in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  sell  their  bodies 
for  dissection. 

When  there  is  an  equal  development  in  all  the  regions, 
he  is  to  “ good  and  evil  equal  bent,”  and  his  character 
will  exhibit  opposite  phases,  and  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, as  in  Maxwell  and  Sheridan.  When  the  coronal 
and  frontal  regions  predominate,  the  character  null  be 
decidedly  moral  and  intellectual,  as  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  M, 
and  Melancthon.  If  the  intellect  was  diminished,  the 
individual  would  be  good,  but  not  talented,  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  head,  as  a whole,  is  totally  deficient,  as  in  the 
idiot  contrasted  with  Shakspere,  there  will  be  no  mental 
manifestations. 

The  opponents  of  Phrenology  have  never  produced  an 
instance  of  a head  of  the  small  size  alluded  to,  manifesting 
mind : although  a large  head  may  he  found  united  to  inanity. 
As  conditions  are  not  equal,  a Phrenologist  would  detect 
this  by  observing  the  coarse  temperament,  and  the  natural 
language.  Disease  makes  exceptions.  No  criminal  can 
be  instanced,  exhibiting  a head  corresponding  to  the  form 
presented  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.  and  Melancthon. 
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These  tacts  will  convince  any  impartial  mind  of  the  truth 
of  the  leading  principles  of  Pnrenology. 

“ As  regards  the  size  of  particular  organs,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  attended  to.  Thus,  if  one  of  them  be  largely 
developed  and  the  neighbouring  ones  be  small,  the  former 
will  appear  elevated  and  prominent,  so  as  to  be  easily  dis- 
covered ; but  if  the  latter  be  also  considerably  or  equally 
developed,  the  general  surface  will  be  plain  and  smooth. 
Occasionally,  an  organ  largely  developed  pushes  neigh- 
bouring smaller  ones  somewhat  out  of  place,  in  which  the 
greatest  prominence  is  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  larger 
organ,  which  therefore  can  be  easily  ascertained.  Bony 
excrescences,  and  excrescences  about  the  sutures,  &c.,  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  forms  and  sizes  of 
the  organs,  as  they  have  no  possible  connection  whatever 
with  the  moral  or  intellectual  power.  The  common  or 
usual  forms  of  the  organs,  i.  e.  the  ordinary  external  indi- 
cations of  them,  are  learned  by  examining  extreme  cases, 
or  by  comparing  them  together,  with  those  of  excess  and 
defect.  In  well-harmonized  heads  no  organ  predominates, 
and  hence  there  exists  a general  smoothness  of  surface, 
which  is  likely  to  perplex  and  tire,  especially  a man  who 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  abused  by  the  common  unscien- 
tific cant  about  bumps.  Any  one  bust  car  only  display  the 
appearance  of  the  organs  as  they  exist  in  a single  indivi- 
dual. Examination  of  many  busts,  and  still  more  effectu- 
ally, frequent  inspection  of  heads,  under  the  guidai  ce  of  a 
person  well  practised  in  the  art  of  manipulation,  is  essen- 
tial to  a correct  knowledge  of  the  varieties,  and  form  of 
the  organs,  as  presented  in  nature. 

it  is  advisable  to  commence  with  those  that  are  large, 
and  the  heads  of  people  in  the  middle  period  of  life  are  to 
he  preferred.  Every  science  has  its  elements,  every  art 
has  its  difficulties.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  Phrenology  an 
exception,  or  to  hope  to  attain  familiarity  either  with  its 
principles  or  practice,  without  being  at  pains  to  understand 
the  former,  or  be  mastei  of  the  latter.” — Deu’hirstt 
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On  inferring  Natural  Dispositions  and 
Talents  from  development  of  drain. 

In  several  instances,  casts  of  the  hearts  of  individuals, 
or  a note  of  their  cerebral  development,  have  been  sent 
to  phrenologists,  who  have  given  sketches  of  the  natural 
talents  and  dispositions  of  the  originals  sometimes  with 
great  accuracy  and  truth,  and  sometimes  with  more 
equivocal  success.  None  of  the  practical  applications 
of  the  science  has  been  regarded  with  greater  suspicion 
or  dislike  than  this;  and  it  has  been,  unhesitatingly  re- 
presented as  mere  quackery,  or  at  least  as  entirely  akin 
to  fortune-telling  and  palmistry  in  general.  A short 
inquiry  into  the  principles  on  which  the  practice  is 
founded,  may,  therefore,  not  be  without  utility. 

The  proposition,  that  the  natural  energy  of  each  primi- 
tive propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellectual  faculty  of  the 
mind,  bears  a relation  to  the  size  of  a particular  portion  of 
the  brain, is  one  that  can  be  proved  to  be  trud  or  false  only 
by  observation.  Every  phrenologist  holds  it  to  be  .cer- 
tainly true,  and  accordingly,  it  will  be  treated  as  a funda- 
mental principle  in  the  present  discussion.  A healthy 
brain,  at  a vigorous  period  of  life,  is  always  understood. 

If,  then,  a head  is  presented  to  us,  in  which  the  organs 
of  intellect,  and  of  the  moral  sentiments  are  largely  deve- 
loped, and  those  of  the  animal  propensities  very  moderate 
in  size,  it  is  quite  obvious,  that,  if  the  mental  powers  act 
with  a force  corresponding  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
organs,  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  will  be  strongest 
towards  moral  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  that  they 
will  be  comparatively  feeble  in  the  range  of  animal 
desire.  To  predicate  that  this  will  be  the  case,  savours 
no  more  of  divination,  (the  principle  being  admitted,) 
than  it  would  do  to  predict,  that  the  scale  of  a balance 
which  is  charged  with  the  heaviest  weight  will  descend. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  if  the  principle  is  regarded  as 
unsound,  all  conclusions  deduced  from  it  must  appear 
empirical ; and  the  coincidences,  when  such  occur, 
betwixt  the  inferred  tendencies  and  the  actual  dispo- 
sitions, can  be  looked  upon  only  as  fortuitous,  or 
lucky-hits,  exactly  resembling  those  occasionally 
made  by  fortune-tellers,  to  whom  phrenologists 
have  been  compared.  But,  in  this  case,  the  empiri- 
cism of  the  conclusions  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real ; 
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and  the  semblance  of  it  arises  altogether  from  disbelief,  in 
the  observer,  in  the  soundess  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  phrenologist  proceeds,  and  not  from  any  perception  of 
inconsequence  betwixt  the  principle  and  the  result.  The 
charge,  therefore,  is  itself  empirical  and  unphilosophical, 
unless  the  objector  be  prepared  to  establish,  by  evidence, 
that  the  principle  is  really  unfounded  in  nature,  or  to  meet 
the  proofs  of  its  reality,  offered  by  the  supporters  of  the 
system,  which  is  generally  the  farthest  thing  in  the  world 
from  the  intention  of  the  opponent. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  the  actual  dispositions  and 
talents  of  individuals,  are  the  result,  not  of  their  natural 
mental  constitutions  merely,  but  of  this  modified  in  a thou- 
sand ways,  by  education  and  external  circumstances  ; and 
that,  as  the  influence  of  the  latter  causes  is  not  indicated 
by  the  cerebral  development,  the  conclusions  of  the  phre- 
nologist are  still  liable  to  the  charge  ofbeing  deduced  with- 
out attention  to  all  the  elements  by  which  the  character  is 
formed. 

The  answer  to  this  remark  is  simple.  The  phrenologist 
in  no  case  ventures  to  predicate,  from  the  mere  develop- 
ment, any  thing  more  than  simple  natural  talents  and 
dispositions;  and  in  every  instance  where  a sketch,  resem- 
bling that  of  actual  character,  has  been  given,  previous 
information  has  been  afforded  of  the  age,  sphere  of  life, 
and  education  of  the  individual  in  question  ; and  the  con- 
clusion'; have  consisted  of  an  estimate  of  the  effects  of  these 
extrinsic  causes  operating  upon,  and  modifying,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  original  powers.  Hence,  there  is  a principle  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  former;  and,  however  difficult 
its  application  may  be,  or  however  incapable  the  phreno- 
logist may  be  supposed  to  be  to  apply  it  with  success,  the 
very  circumstance  of  principle  being  recognized,  and  of  its 
being  adequate,  if  ably  employed,  to  produce  the  result, 
ought  to  absolve  the  science  and  its  followers  from  the  idle 
imputation  already  alluded  to. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  natural  dispositions  and 
talents  are  so  decided,  as  to  command  and  predominate 
over  external  circumstance.*,  instead  of  being  greatly  modi- 
fied by  them.  Shakspere  and  Burns,  and  Buonaparte, 
for  example,  forced  upon  the  world  the  impression  of  their 
natural  powers,  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  external 
obstacles  to  their  success.  Now,  if  the  principle  above 
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stated  he  correct,  the  brains  of  these  individuals  must  have 
presented  phrenological  indications  of  their  predominant 
powers  as  well  marked  and  unequivocal  as  their  mental 
manifestations  themselves  ; and,  it  so,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
a phrenologist,  on  examining  their  heads,  might  have  predi- 
cated quite  philosophically,  that  Shakspere  possessed  im- 
mense energy,  an  unbounded  scope  of  fancy,  and  a very 
great  talentfor  observation;  that  Burns  wasgifted  with  much 
manly,  yet  tender  and  simple  feeling;  and  that  Buona- 
parte had  received  at  birth  an  endowment  of  prodigious 
energy,  joined  w'ith  insatiable  ambition,  and  great  intellec- 
tual power.  In  short,  in  this  instance  also,  the  question 
resolves  itself  again  into  this:  Does  the  natural  energy  of 
the  mental  pow  ers  bear  a relation  to  the  size  of  them  organs 
or  not  ? For  if  it  does,  then  it  is  quite  philosophical  to 
predicate  powerful  manifestations  from  large  organ’s. 

In  cases  where  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities, 
moral  sentiments,  and  intellectual  powers,  exist  nearly  in 
equiiihrio,  education  and  circumstances  produce  the  greatest 
effects!  because  then,  individual  pow'ers  may  have  been 
cultivated  into  a comparatively  high  degree  of  activity, 
while  others  may  have  been  left  comparatively  dormant; 
and  thus  the  actual  result  may  have  depended  more  on 
adventitious  than  natural  causes.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
phrenologist  would  limit  himself,  by  pointing  out  this  very 
capability  of  being  greatly  modified  by  circumstances,  as 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  character  ; and  he  would 
not. venture  on  inferring  a single  particular  trait,  unless  he 
were  minutely  informed  concerning  the  nature  of  modi- 
fying causes. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  particular  organs  are  greatly 
defective,  the  modifying  influence  of  circumstances  is  Sjnall ; 
for  unless  a certain  degree  of  power  be  conferred  by  nature, 
education  has  no  basis  to  act  upon,  and  will  produce  very 
limited  effects.  Hence  if  a skull  be  presented  to  a phre- 
nologist, in  w hich  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
and  those  of  the  moral  sentiments  are  greatly  deficient, 
and  those  of  the  animal  propensities  greatly  developed,  as 
in  Mary  Macoinnes,  the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that 
the  strong  tendencies  are  all  to  low  gratification,  and  that 
as  the  restraining  powers  are  feeble,  the  dispositions  of  the 
individual,  unless  controbed  by  power  superior  to  his  own, 
will  correspond. 
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A Case  in  which  Natural  Dis/iositions  and  Talents  were 
inj  erred  from  the  Cast  of  a Head. 

“ About  twelve  months  ago,  a cast  of  a head  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Combe,  by  a gentleman  residing  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  Edinburgh,  with  a letter  expressing  a ‘strong 
curiosity  to  know  what  idea  you  will  form  of  the  party, 
without  any  previous  hint  of  his  character,  and  merely  by 
examining  his  head.  I may  mention  simply,’  continues 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  ‘ that  the  head  is  that  of  an  unedu- 
cated person.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  write  me  w'hat 
you  think,  I shall  return  you  an  answer  at  fuli  length,  sta- 
ting, as  fully  as  I can,  what  I conceive  to  be  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  individual,  intellectual  and  moral.  Of  this 
man  l can  speak  minutely.  He  is  a very  marked  charac- 
ter ; and,  so  far  as  I know  Phrenology,  his  head  is  a com- 
plete index  of  himself.’  No  other  particulars  were  furnished. 

As  the  engagements  of  Mr.  Combe  render  it  necessary 
for  him  to  decline  compliance  with  requests  of  this  nature, 
he  put  the  cast  into  the  hands  of  two  phrenological  friends, 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  R Cox. 

Posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  large. 

Anterior  Do.  rather  large. 

Portion  of  the  brain  above  Cautiousness , moderate. 

Do.  above  Causality , moderate. 


DEVELOPMENT 


1 Amativeness,  large 

2 Philoprogenitiveness,  very 

19 

18  Wonder,  full  ..  .. 

19  Ideality,  rather  lull.. 

20  Wit.  raiher  full 

14 

12 

large  

20 

• . 

12 

3 Conceiitrativeness,  large 

19 

21  1 nutation,  full  . . 

• . 

15 

4 Adhesiveness,  large 

18 

22  Individuality,  large. . 

• . 

18 

5 Combativeness,  large  .. 

18 

23  Form,  rather  large  .. 

• . 

16 

6 Destructiveness,  large  .. 

18 

24  Size,  full 

14 

7 Secretiveness,  large 

19 

26  Weight,  moderate  . . 

# . 

11 

8 Acquisitiveness,  large  .. 

19 

26  Colouring,  small 

• • 

7 

9 Construetiveness,  lull  .. 

14 

27  Locality,  rather  large 

17 

10  Self-Esteem,  verv  large.. 

20 

28  Number,  rather  small 

H 

11  Love  of  Approbation,  rather 

29  Order,  small 

6 

large  

16 

30  Eventuality,  rather  large 

17 

12  Cautiousness,  rather  large 

16 

31  Time,  rather  large  .. 

. , 

16 

13  Benevolence,  moderate  .. 

10 

32  Tune,  rather  lull 

13 

14  Veneration,  full 

14 

33  Language,  moderate 

, , 

10 

lb  Firmness,  la>  ge 

19 

34  Comparison,  full 

. , 

14 

16  Conscientiousuess.moderate  10 

17  Hope,  full  . . . . * . • • . 14 

36  Causality,  full  .. 

• • 

14 
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MR.  SIMPSON’S  NOTES. 

Cn.st  of  the  Heart  of  an  uneducated  Mar.  seemingly  unner 
middle  life.  General  size  of  Head  very  large.  Tempera- 
ment not  discoverable  from  the  cast. 

INFERENCES. 

Mr. says  he  knows  this  individual  well  I fear  that 

if  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  him,  he  knows  him  too  well. 
His  enormous  head  must  give  him  great  power  of  cha- 
racter, and  I wish  I could  say  that  that  power  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  good.  Without  education,  and  of  course,  in 
inferior  society,  I could  not  answer  for  this  individual  not 
running  headlong  into  the  coarsest  vicious  indulgences. 
The  animal  endowment  is  excessive  ; and  although  the 
intellectually  very  considerable,  the  moral  is  sadly  deficient. 
The  Amativeness  is  very  great,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  has  been  restrained  from  coarse  and  selfish 
indulgence.  The  individual  may  have  married,  and  may 
have  continued  in  the  state,  as  well  as  entered  into  it,  and 
loved  wife  and  children  (the  latter  passionately' ; but  he 
would  usually  be  a harsb  and  tyrannical  head  of  a family. 
He  is  loud,  domineering,  and  assuming,  and  probably 
abusive,  and  imprecative.  He  is  deficient  in  kindness  and 
mildness.  His  haughty  and  assuming  character  will  like- 
wise mark  him  out  of  doors  ; and  his  pride,  obstinacy, 
opinionativeness,  touchiness,  resentfulness,  and  violence, 
must  have  involved  him  in  many  a quarrel  and  brawl.  He 
must  be  tremendous  when  drunk.  He  has  a prodigious 
conceit  of  himself ; and  although  he  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
praise  of  others  (which,  however,  he  seldom  gets),  he  snaps 
his  fingers  at  the  opinion  of  others  when  against  him,  His 
character  is  intensely  selfish.  There  is  much  savoirfaire, 
amounting  even  to  cunning  and  hypocrisy.  He  is  proud  of 
being  thought  deep , studies  the  weak  side  of  those  with 
whom  he  deals,  drives  a hard  and  knowing  bargain,  gives 
truth  to  the  winds,  and  glories  in  taking  his  merchant  at 
disadvantage.  He  loves  money,  and  grasps  it  so  hard  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  it  out  of  his  clutches  for  his  just  debts. 
His  perceptions  of  justice  are  so  feeble,  that  he  will  con- 
sider justice,  if  directed  against  himself,  as  injustice,  and 
even  injury.  His  money  will  all  go  for  his  own  animal 
indulgences ; even  to  the  neglect  of  his  family,  when  he  is 
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pinched.  Charity  or  benevolence  never  drew  sixpence 
from  him.  If  he  can  both  enjoy  sensuality  aud  hoard 
money  he  will  do  both.  He  possesses  very  considerable 
intellectual  powers,  which  will  be  directed  steadily  in  the 
services  of  his  propensities  and  selfishness.  If  he  has 
failed  to  make  money  in  a coarse  and  plentiful  way, 
it  must  proceed  from  his  deficient  Conscientiousness  affect- 
ing his  credit.  His  intellectual  manifestations  are  coarse 
and  inelegant,  but  they  have  considerable  vigour.  He  is 
shrewd,  observing,  remembering,  and  sagacious,  with  a 
great  power  of  concentrative  application  of  mind  to  his 
purpose.  He  might  succeed  as  a draughtsman  or  surveyor, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  any  mechanical  genius  about 
him.  He  is  probably  an  indifferent  workman  with  his 
hands,  except  in  fighting.  His  head  is  his  implement.  I 
should  expect  to  find  him  unpunctual,  disorderly,  slo- 
venly, and  dirty.  He  would  have  figured  as  a warrior,  or 
marauder  in  barbarous  times ; force  is  his  engine,  and  he 
possesses  great  power  of  character  to  wield  it.  He  is  not 
insensible  to  religious  impressions,  if  they  were  ever 
pressed  home  upon  him  ; but  his  religion  will  he  abject  and 
selfish,  and  any  thing  but  the  practical  morality  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

“ This  individual  could  not  match  shades  of  colour. 

“P.S.  - On  reflecting  on  the  foregoing  character,  it  has 
occurred  that,  although  all  that  has  been  said  is  in  the 
man’s  nature,  his  Secretiveness  and  Intellect  directing  his 
own  interest,  may  have  prevented  so  broad  a manifestation 
of  it  as  to  lie  generally  recognised  ; or  by  any  but  those 
who  have  seen  him  long,  elosely,  aud  intimately." 

A very  clear  account  of  the  individual  was  subsequently 
drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Combe,  by  the  gentle- 
man who  had  sent  the  cast.  It  is  written  with  much  spirit, 
and  would  be  read  with  interest  as  a vivid  delineation  of 
character,  independently  of  its  connexion  with  phrenolo- 
gical development.  It  is  as  follows  ; 

Character  of  the  Uneducated  Man , deduced  from  a long 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  individual. 

“ I have  had  many  opportunities  of  knowing  well  the 
character  of  this  individual,  which  I have  made  a point  of 
studying  minutely,  both  as  a matter  of  curiosity  and  as  an 
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interesting  subject  of  philosophical  speculation.  Though 
quite  uneducated,  his  parentage  is  highly  respectable.  He 
is  a native  of  Wales.  When  very  young  he  went  to  sea, 
prompted,  I believe,  by  that  restlessness  and  love  of  ramb- 
ling which  often  induce  boys  to  take  this  step.  At  present 
he  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age ; he  stands  six  feet, 
and  is  of  a ruddy  complexion  and  strong  muscular  make. 
I am  not  well  versed  in  the  doctrine  of  temperaments  ; 
but  if  there  be  such  a temperament  as  the  sanguineo- 
tjielancholic,  I should  say  it  is  his.  Though  perfectly  illit- 
erate, and  ignorant  upon  every  subject,  there  is  something 
about  the  man  which  makes  it  impossible  for  any  body  to 
despise  him.  Taken  individually,  all  his  qualifications  are 
despicable,  yet,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  they  are  of 
that  character  which  renders  it  difficult  to  vie-*  him  con- 
temptuously. His  temper  is  decidedly  bad  : it  is  not  merely 
quick,  but  obdurate  and  sour  ; and  if  he  once  conceives  a 
dislike  to  any  one,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  it. 
He  is  extremely  jealous,  pettish,  and  suspicious,  and  can- 
not tolerate  quizzery  of  any  description.  At  the  same 
time,  although  on  some  points  it  is  not  difficult  to  play 
upon  him,  yet  he  has  such  an  immense  opinion  of  his  own 
penetration,  that  he  conceives  no  man  could  attempt  such 
a step  without  being  instantly  detected.  Any  opinion  which 
he  may  form,  he  views  as  infallible,  and  all  the  evidence 
in  existence  will  not  make  him  abandon  it.  I have  no 
doubt  whatever,  from  what  I have  seen  and  known,  that 
he  is  tyrannical  and  domineering.  He  is  also  very  quar- 
relsome; so  much  so,  that  it  is  disagreeable  to  walk  on 
the  streets  with  him  lest  he  gets  involved  in  a scrape.  He 
has  no  idea  of  accommodating  himself  to  others,  but  goes 
doggedly  along,  pushing  aside  those  who  are  not  exactly 
disposed  to  get  out  of  the  w ay.  He  is  a capital  pugilist. 
The  science  of  boxing  he  has  studied  indefatigably, — not, 
as  it  occurs  to  me,  as  an  exercise,  but  to  render  himself 
formidable.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  got  into  fifty 
rows ; and  if,  at  any  time,  you  meet  him,  the  chances  are 
that  his  eyes  are  either  in  mourning  from  blow's  received, 
or  his  knuckles  injured  from  punishment  given  to  his  anta- 
gonist. His  habits  are  altogether  of  a lowr  order.  He 
has  no  fondness  for,  but  rather  an  aversion  to,  elegant  and 
virtuous  female  society  ; and  his  associates  are  mostly 
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prize-fighters,  and  sporting  characters  generally.  With 
regard  to  his  amative  propensity,  every  body  acquainted 
with  him  knows  that  it  is  very  great  ; he  is,  in  fact,  the 
slave  of  that  feeling,  and  never  speaks  of  a woman  except 
in  an  animal  point  of  view'.  I think  I may  safely  say, 
that  T never  knew'  a person  so  perfectly  indifferent  to  poetry, 
painting,  fine  scenery,  and  every  thing  beautiful  in  the  ma- 
terial world.  It  is  certain  that  the  Cowgate,  or  Wapping, 
would  excite  about  as  much  of  the  sublime  in  his  mind  as 
Glencoe  or  the  Vale  of  Chamouni.  If  people  in  his  com- 
pany begin  to  speak  of  such  subjects,  and  show  any  rap- 
ture, he  gets  gloomy  and  irritated,  pronounces  the  conver- 
sation d— — d stuff,  and  unless  it  be  abandoned  he  leaves 
the  room.  On  the  contrary,  get  upon  fighting,  and,  like 
the  war-horse,  his  eye  instantly  lightens  up— he  becomes 
the  cock  of  the  company,  and  describes  with  intense  delight 
the  many  brawls  he  has  been  in, — show's  how'  he  pounded 
this  man  and  that  man,  and  exemplifies  in  the  most  gra- 
phic manner  imaginable,  all  the  different  details  of  a fight. 
Indeed,  his  stories  on  such  subjects  are  master-pieces  in 
their  w'av.  They  abound  in  details — are  astonishingly 
circumstantial  ; and  if  he  tells  the  story  fifteen  times,  it 
never  varies.  1 have  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  of  his 
tales  and  exploits  are  mere  lies  ; but  they  are  certainly  the 
best  put  together  lies  I ever  listened  to,  and  look  prodigi- 
ously like  truth.  In  fact,  their  excessive  circumstantiality 
and  detail,  and  the  unvarying  wray  in  which  he  tells  them, 
long  imposed  upon  me,  and  convinced  me  that,  in  spite  of 
their  improbability,  they  must  he  true,  till  I ascertained 
from  unquestionable  evidence,  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
were  ingenious  fabrications  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  ag- 
grandizing himself. 

“ He  is  very  fond  of  praise,  especially  of  his  person,  which 
he  considers  faultless.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  vulnerable 
point  about  him  ; and  if  the  thing  is  done  judiciously,  he 
will  swallow  an  enormous  dose  ; but  if  he  once  supposes 
they  are  quizzing  him,  it  w'ill  require  no  small  restraint  to 
prevent  him  from  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  the 
quizzer.  His  great  ambition  is  to  he  a first-rate  boxer,  or 
possess  great  strength  ; and  so  strong  is  the  feeling,  that  if 
the  choice  were  given  him  of  being  able  to  write  Paradise 
Lost,  or  beat  Jem  Ward,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  fix 
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upon  the  latter.  Literature  and  literary  men  he  view?  with 
great  contempt.  He  says  that  if  he  had  received  a proper 
education,  and  possessed  the  same  advantages  as  other 
poeple,  he  could  have  written  as  good  works  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived.  With  all  this  he  has  no  love  whatever  for 
reading.  Indeed,  he  confesses — I sincerely  believe  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  natural  genius  appear  more  extraor- 
dinary— that  he  never  read  a volume  in  all  his  life,  a fact 
which  I perfectly  credit.  The  only  reading  he  ever  indulges 
Ni  is  the  accounts  of  the  prizefights  in  ‘ Bell’s  Life  in  London.’ 

“ One  strong  feature  in  his  character,  is  a total  want  of 
punctuality.  When  he  makes  an  appointment,  it  is  the 
merest  chance  ia  the  world  if  he  keeps  it.  Indeed,  he  does 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  impropriety  in  violating  such 
engagements.  He  is  also  slovenly  in  his  dress,  and  is 
altogether  what  you  would  call  a careless,  reckless  sort  of 
being. 

“ So  far  as  I know  the  man,  I should  say  that  his  character 
is  greatly  deficient  in  philanthrophy.  He  is  disposed  to 
take  harsh  views  of  things,  and  judge  people’s  actions  un- 
charitably. - When  offended  at  any  one,  he  is  also  prone  to 
curseat  him,  and  aouse  him  without  mercy.  Indeed,  the 
whole  texture  of  his  mind  is  singularly  inelegant;  and  I do 
not  believe,  that,  under  any  system  of  education,  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  made  him,  in  manners  or  conversation, 
a suitable  companion  for  well-bred  people. 

“ With  regard  to  his  Conscientiousness,  I really  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  say.  For  the  first  six  years  of  my  acquaintance 
with  him,  I considered  him  the  most  simple-minded  and 
honest  of  human  beings,  and  for  anything  I can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  T might  consider  him  so  still  ; but  I must 
say  candidly,  that  some  reports  got  into  circulation  against 
him  in  1830,  any  thing  but  creditable  to  his  honesty.  He 
was  accused  (with  what  truth  I know  not)  of  having  appro- 
priated sums  of  money  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ; and 
under  this  impression  he  has  got  into  bad  repute  with 
those  mercantile  gentlemen  who  heard  of  the  circumstance. 
In  short,  a stigma  is  attached  to  him  on  the  above  account, 
which  I sincerely  hope,  and  almost  believe,  is  false,  but 
which  many  persons  affirm  to  be  too  true.  This  is  all  I can 
say.  Be  the  matter  as  it  may,  it  has  done  him  great  injury, 
and  long  prevented  him  from  getting  employment. 
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“ I have  spoicen  of  his  great  want  of  punctuality.  This 
irregular  propensity  is  manifested  in  the  preference  he  gives 
to  dining  in  chop-houses  to  doing  so  in  his  own  house,  and 
in  his  fondness  for  late  hours.  Indeed,  he  is  exceeding 
unsystematic,  though  both  shrewd,  observant,  and  sagacious. 
He  seems,  in  an  argument,  to  be  quite  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding upon  general  principles;  and  although  he  will  never 
strike  his  own  colours,  he  invariably  mystifies  and  tires  out 
his  opponents. 

“ He  is  ambitious  of  being  thought  formidable  in  drinking 
and  eating  I have  heard  him  boast  before  ladies  of  the 
quantity  of  porter  he  could  drink,  and  beef-steaks  he  could 
consume.  He  is  exceedingly  pleased  w hen  any  one  compli- 
ments him  upon  his  amative  powers,  and,  in  short,  swallows 
with  avidity  whatever  tends  to  oxalt  him  in  the  scale  of 
manhood.  The  only  intellectual  quality  which  he  is  vain 
of  having  imputed  to  him,  is  his  great  penetration,  and  his 
talents  for  argument.  He  alleges,  that  were  he  better  edu- 
cated, he  would  be  quite  invincible  at  the  latter  accom- 
plishment. 

“ I think  he  has  some  mimicry  about  him,  but  it  is  all  of 
the  low  kind.  I have  seen  him  take  off  some  of  his  acquain- 
tances pretty  adroitly.  He  has  also  a fondness  for  vulgar 
jokes.  For  instance,  I have  seen  him  get  hold  of  some 
half-cracked  creature,  and  try  how  many  pies  he  could  eat 
• — he  himself  laughing  heartily  and  enjoying  the  exhibition 
with  great  delight.  I recollect  him  getting  a couple  of 
fellows  to  try  which  of  them  would  eat  most  rapidly  a quan- 
tity of  porridge,  the  winner  to  get  five  shillings  for  his 
performance.  On  another  occasion,  he  promised  a carter 
twro  shillings  if  he  would  drink  off  half  a gallon  of  small 
beer. 

“ With  regard  to  his  love  of  money,  I am  at  a loss  what 
to  say.  Any  time  that  I have  seen  him  spend  money,  it 
always  occurred  to  me  as  if  it  were  done  more  out  of  a pure 
spirit  of  ostentation  than  from  liberality.  Others  have 
frequently  made  the  same  remark.  I cannot  bring  myself 
to  say  that  any  particular  fondness  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  on  his  part  ever  occurred  to  me  ; but  on  this  point 
I am  not  competent  to  speak.  Of  one  thing,  however,  1 am 
certain,  that  most  of  the  money  he  lays  out,  is  expended  in 
the  bagnio,  the  chop-house,  or  among  the  pugilists.  He 
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spends  little  cn  clothing,  and  I believe  never  purchased  a 
book  in  his  lifetime. 

“ I cannot  speak  of  his  religious  feelings.  I never  saw 
any  exhibited,  but  he  has  been  most  unfavourably  situated 
for  their  manifestation.  If  he  once  took  it  into  his  head  to 
be  religious,  he  would  be  such  a saint  as  Louis  XI.  or 
Catherine  of  Medicis. 

“In  short,  he  is  a man  who  may  be  persuaded  into  a 
thing  by  flattery,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  move  a 
step  by  any  other  consideration.  His  obstinacy  is  very  great 
and  is  proof  almost  against  any  thing.  If  he  were  in  a 
station  where  he  had  plenty  of  scope  and  little  restraint,  I 
think  he  would  be  extremely  tyrannical,  and  fond  of  inflict- 
ing punishment.  I have  often  heard  him  express  great  rage 
against  Colonel  Brereton  for  not  sabring  the  people  of 
Bristol,  and  swear  that  if  he  had  had  the  command  on  that 
occasion,  he  would  have  slaughtered  them  by  hundreds. 
This,  I believe  firmly,  he  would  not  scruple  to  do  in  such 
circumstances.  If  he  took  a fancy  for  a person,  and  that 
person  did  exactly  as  he  wished,  I think  he  would  sacrifice 
iiis  life  and  limb  to  serve  him  ; but  the  slightest  symptom 
of  the  individual  acting  independently  and  thinking  foi 
himself,  would  make  him  cast  him  off.  With  regard  to  his 
love  of  children,  I should  think  it  considerable.  At  least 
children — with  the  exception  of  his  three  brothers,  to  whom 
he  is  much  attached — are  the  only  people  towards  whom  ! 
ever  observed  him  to  take  a fancy.  His  letters  are  stiff,  and 
indicate  a deficient  command  of  language  ; though  in  his 
capacity  of  a clerk,  he  has  had  plenty  of  experience  in  letter- 
writing. His  arithmetical  powers  are  not  great.  I should 
think  them  below  par.  That  he  would  be  intensely  litigiou^ 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  The  expression  of  his  face  is  sin- 
ister and  gloomy,  and  idicates  a dogged  determination  and 
great  want  of  mental  flexibility.” 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  SIMPSON  ON  THE  PRECEDING  ACCOCNT 

“ This  character  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  trans- 
mitted to To  the  postscript  of  the  letter,  it  gives 

great  value.  In  spite  of  six  years’  intimate  acquaintance 

with,  and  minute  study  of,  this  singular  person,  Mr. — 

did  not  know  an  important  feature  in  his  character,  bis 
deficient  Conscientiousness,  but  had  it  only  from  reports, 
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Vet  he  narrates  several  traits  quite  inconsistent  with  Con- 
scientiousness, although  he  himself  does  not  appear  to  ob- 
serve how  they  bear. — Phrenological  Journal. 

Character  of  James  Bloomfield  Rush , murderer  of  the 
J ennys,  Stanfield  Hall , Norfolk , inferred  from  a Bust 
(obtained  by  Mr.  Bally),  produced  from  a mould  taken 
after  the  execution.  1849. 

To  the  disciples  of  Lavater,  the  features  and  general  con- 
tour exhibit  a most  revolting  aspect,  and  strong  character- 
istics of  a man  of  strong  animal  passions.  His  heavy 
fleshy  cheeks,  thick  lips,  and  projecting  double  chin,  ail 
tell  their  own  tale.  The  basilar  line  drawn  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  dividing  the  sincipital 
from  the  occipital  regions,  is  very  high,  leaving  but  little 
brain  above  it ; in  other  words,  both  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties ai.d  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  especially  the 
latter,  are  small,  and  feebly  developed.  The  temporal 
muscles  are  remarkably  thick,  and  the  cerebellum  is  large 
and  protuberant ; and,  in  short,  the  impression  produced 
on  the  Phrenological  observer,  is  that  of  a man  of  coarse 
brutal  appetites  and  passions,  unrestrained  by  any  of  those 
considerations  which  keep  in  check  the  better  constituted 
mind.  The  organs  of  Self-Esteem,  Amativeness,  Alimen- 
tiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness,  are  very  large,  and  when  we 
add  those  of  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Secrc- 
tiveness — those,  which,  in  excess,  peculiarly  characterize 
the  thief  and  the  murderer,  are  all  very  large,  there  can  be 
little  wonder  to  the  Phrenologist  that  the  living  brain 
should  have  seethed  with  the  living  projects  and  vicious 
propensities  which  so  strongly  marked  the  life  of  this 
wretched  and  depraved  man.  Then  the  organs  of  Consci- 
entiousness and  ideality  are  both  very  small  ; and  those  ot 
the  Moral  Sentiments,  especially  Benevolence  and  Venera- 
tion, are  also  small  when  the  size  of  the  head  is  considered, 
for  it  is  one  of  large  size,  indicative  of  much  physical 
energy.  Altogether,  the  combination  of  organs  is  one  that 
must  sooner  or  later  prove  dangerous  both  to  society  and 
to  the  individual  himself,  especially  if  he  possess  any  power 
or  authority  over  others.  None  of  the  engraved  portraits 
convey  any  thing  like  an  idea  of  the  revolting  character  of 
the  head  and  face  so  obvious  ip  the  bust. 
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USE  OF  PHRENOLOGY 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  Phrenology,  it  must  be  con 
ceded,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  a science  it  is  not  yet 
perfected.  Some  of  the  organs  at  the  basis  of  the  brain  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  observation.  The  functions  of  these 
organs  are  yet  unknown,  and  conjecture  forms  no  part  of 
the  Phrenological  system. 

Nor  are  all  the  Phrenological  organs  equally  satisfactorily 
established.  Some  are  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt:— others  have  a high  degree  of  probability  in 
their  favour,  and  others  are  still  doubtful.  But  as  Phre- 
nology is  a science  of  observation,  it  has  the  elements  of 
renovation  and  perfection  in  itself.  Time  will  therefore 
clear  up  whatever  is  dark,  and  reject,  modify,  or  establish 
what  at  present  is  doubtful. 

If  we  may  judge  from  what  has  already  taken  place,  it 
is  probable  that  at  no  distant  period,  Phrenology  will 
supersede  every  other  system  of  mental  philosophy  although 
from  the  criterion  of  mental  excellence  which  it  establishes, 
many  will  at  all  times  oppose  it. 

The  advantages  of  Phrenology  are  numerous  ; some  are 
general,  or  refer  to  society  ; and  others  are  more  particular, 
and  relate  to  individuals.  As  it  regards  individuals,  they 
would  be  benefited  by  a knowledge  of  Phrenology,  as  it  is 
the  only  science  that  can  enable  every  one  to  know  himself ; 
that  can  enable  us  to  turn  the  talents  of  individuals  to  the 
best  account,  and  that  can  establish  laws  and  principles  for 
improving  the  intellectual  capacity  of  individuals  and 
families.  It  will  especially  be  useful  to  the  parent  in  the 
instruction  and  general  education  of  children,  and  in  placing 
them  in  those  callings  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
In  this  way,  much  of  the  misery  which  at  present  exists, 
from  persons  moving  in  spheres  for  which  they  are  not 
fitted,  will  be  completely  counteracted. — It  is  evident  that 
Phrenology  bears  upon  the  education  of  man  ; first,  by 
indicating  what  powers  are  naturally  strongest  in  any  indi- 
vidual, and  consequently  most  worthy  of  being  cultivated  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  showing  the  order  in  w hich  the  powers 
are  developed,  and  consequently  the  order  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  trained.  Again,  it  shows 
that  the  natural  strength  of  the  mental  powers  are  depea- 
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dent  on  physical  causes,  and  that  as  all  parts  of  the  body, 
the  brain  included,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  offspring, 
by  attending  to  certain  conditions  the  human  being  may 
as  certainly  be  improved  as  the  physical  and  instiuctive 
powers  of  our  domesticated  animals.  It  will  also  be  a use- 
ful guide  in  forming  confidential  and  friendly  compacts,  and 
will  not  be  neglected  by  the  intelligent  lover.  As  to  soci- 
ety, it  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  and 
hence,  happy  restoration  of  those  who  are  sunk  in  wrretch- 
edness  and  guilt.  It  will  have  an  influence  upon  legisla- 
tion by  imparting  correct  ideas  of  human  nature,  without 
which,  all  legislative  enactments  must  prove  either  nugatory 
oi’  hurtful,  Phrenology  will  also  bear  upon  the  treatment 
of  insanity,  for  by  leading  to  just  ideas  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  that  condition  of  man,  it  points  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and 
indicates, consequently,  the  proper  method  of  remedying  it; 
therefore,  to  the  physician,  in  respect  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  mental  disease,  it  will  be  invaluable. — For  an 
illustration  of  these  topics,  we  must  refer  to  Combe  on 
Education,  and  ihe  Constitution  of  Man,  with  other  valua- 
ble articles  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  &c.,  &.c. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  faculties  reach  maturity  soonest  in  females.  Wo- 
man attains  her  full  stature  and  proportions  earlier  than 
man  ; and  the  same  law  prevails  also  with  regard  to  the 
manifestations  of  her  mind. 

Mental  maturity  is  not  attained  at  the  same  age  in  all 
nations;  in  the  tropics  it  is  attained  several  years  sooner 
than  in  the  colder  regions. 

Brave  people  are  generally  affectionate ; and  the  reason  is, 
that  when  Combativeuess  is  greatly  developed,  there  is  al 
most  always  a large  organ  of  Adhesiveness.  Accordingly, 
brave  men  have  ever  been  remarkable  for  strong  attach- 
ments. General  Wurmser  had  both  these  organs  large,  and 
fie  consequently  displayed  the  corresponding  faculties  pow- 
erfully. In  the  skull  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  Adhesiveness 
fe  largely  developed  ; and  history  exhibits  him  as  an  affec- 
tionate husband  and  friend. 

Phrenology  has  been  useful  in  selecting  servants,  and 
some  Phrenologists  will  not  engagea  servant  without  learning 
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the  character  by  examining  the  head.  The  practice  is  ex- 
cellent,  and  should  be  generally  adopted.  A full  develop- 
ment of  Order,  Individuality,  and  Conscientiousness  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a good  domestic.  Where  children 
are  to  be  taken  care  of,  Philoprogenitiveness  ought  to  be 
large,  otherwise  little  interest  will  be  felt  in  them.  Venera- 
tion, which  bestows  deference  to  superiors,  should  also  be  well 
developed,  especially  if  the  master  or  mistress  possesses 
much  Self-Esteem.  A servant  with  a small  brain  aud  fee- 
ble character  may  suit  an  employer  similarly  situated,  but 
will  not  auswer  one  whose  brain  is  large  and  active.  To  the 
latter  he  will  seem  inefficient  and  useless.  The  servant, 
however,  ought  not  to  excel  his  master  in  intellect  or  force 
of  character ; for  then  he  would  intuitively  feel  that  nature 
has  made  him  superior  to  the  master  he  serves.  An  active 
temperament  is  always  essential.  If  there  be  a lymphatic 
tendency,  smartness  and  vivacity  will  be  absent,  and  work 
felt  to  be  toilsome  and  oppressive.  Because  a servant  is 
rejected  by  one  master  on  the  ground  of  inefficiency,  he 
may  make  a very  fair  one  to  another,  with  a different  cere- 
bral combination.  “ In  one  instance,  1 refused  to  hire  a 
boy  as  a servant,  because  I found  his  head  belong  to  the 
inferior  class,  although  he  was  introduced  by  a woman 
whose  good  conduct  and  discrimination  I had  long  known, 
aud  who  gave  him  an  excellent  character.  That  individual 
was,  at  first,  greatly  incensed  at  my  refusing  to  engage  the 
boy ; but  within  a month  she  returned,  and  said  that  she 
had  been  grossly  imposed  upon  herself  by  a neighbour, 
whose  son  the  boy  was  j that  she  had  since  learned  that  he 
was  a thief,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  his  previous  ser- 
vice for  stealing.  On  another  occasion,  I hired  a female 
servaut,  because  her  head  belonged  to  the  superior  class, 
although  her  former  mistress  gave  her  a very  indifferent 
character ; and  the  result  was  equally  in  favonr  with 
phrenology.  She  turned  out  an  excellent  servant,  and 
remained  with  me  for  several  years,  until  she  was  respect- 
ably married.”—  Combe’s  System , 4th  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 1 7. 

If  a woman  with  a large  active  brain  marries  a small- 
brained man,  she  will  rule  her  husband.  A large  hrain  ac 
quires  an  ascendancy  over  a small  one. 

But  weak  women  sometimes  rule  men  superior  to  them- 
selves in  intellect  and  force  of  character.  Such  men  give 
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way  in  trifling  matters  to  their  wives  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
but  not  in  affairs  of  real  importance.  A sensible  man  does 
not  quarrel  with  a silly  woman  when,  by  yielding  in  trivial 
things  he  can  keep  her  quiet.  Strong  minded  men  are  often 
very  much  attached  to  their  wives,  however  inferior  to 
themselves  ; and  are  naturally  not  indisposed  to  gratify 
their  whimsicalities.  When  a man,  intellectually  superior 
to  his  wife,  is  ruled  and  overawed  by  her,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  is  inferior  to  her  in  the  energy  of  the  propensities. 
These,  when  strong  and  active,  give  force  to  the  charac- 
ter and  a natural  predominance  to  the  individual  over  others 
more  highly  gifted  with  intellect,  but  with  the  propensities 
feebler. 

People  of  talent  have  sometimes  small,  and  dull  people 
sometimeslarge  heads.  To  bestow  talent,  the  intellectual  or- 
gans only  are  necessary.  A person  may  have  these  well  develo- 
ped, and  yet  the  orgaus  of  the  propensities  and  inferior 
sentiments  may  be  so  small,  as  to  cause  the  head  to  be  be- 
low the  average  size.  Again,  if  the  former  class  be  small, 
and  latter  very  large,  the  head  may  be  one  of  ample  dimeu- 
9ions,  and  yet  its  owner  be  a most  ordinary  mortal.  Where- 
organs  not  remarkably  developed  accompany  strong  facul- 
ties, the  mental  cultivation  will  be  found  to  have  been 
great,  and  the  quality  of  the  brain  very  superior. 

In  cases  of  mental  derangement,  it  seldom  happens  that 
there  is  more  than  one  or  two  organs  of  the  brain  diseased. 
Sometimes  it  is  No.  2,  then  the  whole  mind  will  be  taken 
up  with  children;  either  a desire  for  them,  or  deep  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  them.  When  it  is  No.  4 that  is  affected, 
the  same  will  apply  to  the  loss  or  removal  of  friends.  When 
it  is  5 or  6,  or  both,  it  will  generally  have  arisen  from  imita- 
tion, bad  treatment,  or  oppression,  according  to  the  saying 
of  Solomon,  “ Oppression  maketh  a wise  man  mad.’’  If 
Nos.  7 and  12  be  affected,  there  will  be  a display  of  great 
cunning,  and  if  No.  10,  great  pride  and  annoyance,  perhaps 
imagining  themselves  Nobles,  Kings;  and  if  No.  14  is  de- 
ranged, inay  even  think  themselves  divine.  When  No.  18 
is  deranged,  they  profess  to  see  visions,  converse  with  spirits, 
&c.  I believe  that  in  most  cases  if  insanity  were  phreno- 
logically  treated — that  is,  by  endeavouring  to  allay  the 
over-stimulating  organs,  and  exciting  the  organ  of  opposite 
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tendency,  with  plenty  of  cooling  medicine — that  this  most 
lamentable  of  all  afflictions  would  easily  be  remedied,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  would  never  settle  into  established 
madness  or  melancholy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  give  the  science  that 
careful  attention  it  so  highly  deserves.  Among  the  reasons 
for  this  neglect,  may  be  the  following: — 

1st.  Indifference  to  every  thing  mental  or  scientific. 
For  these  we  have  not  one  word  ; for  those  who  neglect 
the  whole  world  of  science  and  mental  research,  will  never 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  consider  our  arguments. 

2nd. The  novelty  of  Phrenology  is  a hindrance  with  many. 
They  fear  to  enter  upon  it  until  it  is  the  established  creed 
of  the  Literati  of  our  country. 

To  such  we  would  remark,  that  discovery  would  never 
have  been  of  any  use  if  every  person  had  acted  upon  this 
conceited  and  foolish  principle.  The  Newtonian  system 
of  Philosophy,  with  such  treatment,  would  have  been  as 
unpopular  as  Phrenology. 

Phrenology  makes  great  pretensions.  Its  principles  are 
plain — its  proofs  numerous — its  advocates  neither  few  nor 
illiterate — its  advantages  numerous  and  important.  Surely 
these  pretensions  deserve  examination.  Let  that  examin- 
ation be  full,  free,  and  candid,  and  we  fear  not  the  result. 

3rd,  Many  fear  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  science. 
They  consider  it  beyond  their  capacities,  clearly  and  fully 
to  understand.  Nothing  is  more  generally  fallacious.  It 
may  require  a good  development  of  Causality  to  make  a 
profound  Phrenologist.  A good  development  of  Form, 
Size,  and  Individuality  to  make  a good  practical 
Phrenologist.  But  any  person  of  average  powers  of  mind, 
may,  by  a little  careful  reading,  and  examining  a few 
busts,  obtain  the  outlines  of  the  science  ; it  will  then,  only 
require  persevering  attention  to  fill  the  outlines  up.  Any 
person  may  know  the  names  and  functions  of  the  Pro- 
tensities  in  a week;  the  Sentiments  in  another  week, 
and  the  Intellectual  Faculties  in  two  weeks  more — so 
that  all  this  may  be  accomplished  in  one  mouth.  After- 
wards every  step  will  be  easier,  and  associated  with  th* 
pure  mental  pleasures  of  the  Science. 
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INDICATIONS  OF  AN  INDUSTRIOUS  WIFE. 


“ W ho,”  says  Cobbett,  in  the  third  letter  of  his  ‘ Advice 
to  Young  Men,’  is  to  tell  whether  a girl  will  make  an  in- 
dustrious woman!  How  is  the  purblind  lover,  especially, 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  she  whose  smiles,  and  dim- 
ples, and  bewitching  lips,  have  half  bereft  him  of  his 
senses  j how  is  he  to  be  able  to  judge,  from  any  thing  he 
can  see,  whether  the  beloved  object  will  be  industrious  or 
lazy?  Why,  it  is  very  difficult.”  There  are,  however, 
certain  outward  sigus,  which,  if  attended  to  with  care,  will 
serve  as  pretty  sure  guides.  And  first,  if  you  find  the 
tongue  lazy,  you  may  be  nearly  certain  the  hands  and  fee t 
are  the  same.  By  laziness  of  tongue,  I do  not  mean 
silence  ; 1 do  not  mean  an  absence  of  talk,  for  that,  in 
most  cases,  is  very  good  ; but  1 mean  a soft  and  slow  ut- 
terance ; a sort  of  sighing  out  of  the  words,  instead  of 
speaking  them  ; a sort  of  letting  the  sounds  fall  out  as  if 
the  party  were  sick  at  stomach.  The  pronunciation  of  an 
industrious  person  is  generally  quick  and  distinct,  and  the 
voice,  if  not  strong,  firm  at  least.  Not  masculine,  as  femi- 
nine as  possible  : not  a croak  nor  a bawl,  but  a quick,  dis 
tinct,  and  sound  voice.”  “ Look  a little  also  at  the  labour- 
of  the  teeth,  for  those  correspond  with  the  other  member 
of  the  body,  and  with  the  operations  of  the  mind.” — Get 
to  see  her  at  work  upon  a mutton  chop,  or  a bit  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  if  she  deal  quickly  with  these,  you  have  a 
pretty  good  security  for  that  activity,  that  stirring  industry, 
without  which  a wife  is  a burden  instead  of  a help.” 
“Another  mark  of  industry  is  a quick  step,  and  a somewhat 
heavy  tread,  showing  that  the  foot  comes  down  with  a 
hearty  good  will.”  “ I do  not  like,  and  I never  liked, 
your  sauntering,  soft-stepping  girls,  who  move  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  result.” 
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